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IV. VITAMIN B, 


e The story of vitamin B, is quite long and 
involved. Properly, it has been fully covered 
at some length in authoritative dissertations 
on the vitamins (1). 


The original vitamin B of Eijkman and of 
Funk, while definitely possessed of antineu- 
ritic potency, is now known to be of a com- 
plex nature. Between 1919 and 1926, the 
vitamin B complex was resolved into vita- 
mins B (B,) and G (Bs). Subsequent work 
has indicated the existence of other vitamins 
in the complex, whose chemical natures or 
relations to human nutrition are not as yet 
clearly understood. 

As a direct result of many researches on 
vitamin concentrates, the chemical identity 
of the crystalline antineuritic factor has re- 
cently been described as a derivative of 
6-aminopyrimidine (2). 

It has been known for many years that 
vitamin B, may be destroyed by heat. In the 
canning procedure, a number of heat treat- 
ments of food may be involved, especially 
in the thermal “processing” of the product 
to insure its preservation. In the “process”, 
many foods are subjected to a heat treatment 
after sealing in the can, to destroy spoilage 
organisms which may be present on the raw 
material. In other cases, the food is filled 
into the cans at a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture to obtain the same result. Therefore. 


the question of the effect of the canning 
procedures on vitamin B, frequently arises. 

The times and temperatures necessary for 
the processing of canned foods are governed 
by a number of factors, important among 
them being the pH of the food itself. Highly 
acid foods require only short heat processes 
at the temperature of hot or boiling water 
to destroy spoilage organisms. The so-called 
“non-acid” or “semi-acid” products require 
higher temperatures — usually 240° F. 
(116° C.). 

As might be expected, acid foods have 
been found to suffer only a slight loss of 
vitamin B during canning (3). 

The degree of retention of vitamin B, 
in the non-acid foods is not as high as in 
the acid foods. (4). 

This is partly due to the heat treatments 
accorded them and possibly also to their 
low acidity, since the vitamin is more stable 
in acid media. 

The facts in the case may be summarized 
briefly by the statement that commercially 
canned foods may be depended upon to sup- 
ply vitamin B to extents consistent with the 
amounts of the vitamin originally present 
in the raw materials from which they were 
prepared. Because of their widespread use, 
canned foods contribute a notable amount 
of vitamin B, to the American dietary. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) Vitamins: A Survey of Present Knowledge The Vitamins (2) 1935. J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 57, 1751 
Medical Research Council, Special Report H. C. Sherman and S. L. Smith , 7 . 
Series, No. 167, 1932. His Majesty's Sta- 1931 Am. Chem. Soc. Monograph, 3) 1932. Ind. Eng. Chem. 24, 457 
tionery Office, London 2nd Edition (4) 1932. J. Nutrition 5, 307 
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This is the seventeenth in a series of monthly articles, which will summa- 
rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which 
authorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 
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Comments and Reviews: 


“ 


. .. should be in the hands of every student of hygiene.”—Dr. 
Ratepo McBurney, University of Alabama. 


“Tt is a masterpiece of non-technical writing which is not, as such 
efforts so often are, oversimplified to the point of superficiality. 
It seems to me to be especially suited for Freshman Hygiene 
courses and public and high school libraries.”—Dr. FLORENCE 
Brown SHERBON, University of Kansas. 


“We have examined the book and consider it an excellent text for 
freshman courses in hygiene.”—JoHN A. SCANNELL, University of 
Notre Dame. 


“Tt is clear and concise and accurate as to information. It appears 
to present both sides of problems in a fair light. I can recommend 
it.”"—D. K. Brace, University of Texas. 


“ 


. . it is one of the soundest and safest books on personal 
hygiene that I know anything about. In many important respects 
it appeals to me as being the best volume on personal hygiene for 
college students now available.”—-Dr. H. L. MArsHALL, University 
of Utah. 


“T consider this a most excellent textbook for college students. It 
shows that Dr. Diehl has had the practical experience which has 
given him a keen appreciation of the facts needed in a course in 
college hygiene, and he has expressed these facts clearly, scientific- 
ally, and well.”—Dr,. Liri1an Ray Titcoms, University of Calif- 
ornia, 

“Dr. Diehl has rendered a distinct service to public health by 
focusing his good memory of extensive reading, his good judg- 
ment, and his clear thinking upon the project of preparing ‘Health- 
ful Living.’ It is certainly among the books of first consideration 
for courses in general hygiene and for lay reading.”—Dr. WARREN 
E. ForsyTHeE, University of Michigan. 


“It is a book that should be in the hands of every teacher and 
social worker who is called upon to give health advice of any 
nature to others and it is very practical and sound in its approach 
to every topic.”—-MABEL LEE, University of Nebraska. 


“The book is reasonably priced, well printed, beautifully bound, 
and an excellent item for recommendation by any physician to a 
patient who wants a book on personal hygiene.”—JOouRNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


“The book succeeds to a very unusual degree in being untechnical 
and simple without being superficial. Every subject presented is 
brought up‘to the present moment with mention of late research 
wherever this may be of interest to the reader. It seems to be 
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Exercise and the Heart 


By 


HUGO ROESLER, M.D. 


Temple University Hospital 


connected with the circulation of blood through the 

skeletal muscles. This in turn is determined by the 
output of the heart. And since the heart itself is a mus- 
cular organ and since no mechanism in the body can be 
isolated from the whole, one can easily see the close rela- 
tionship between heart and exercise. Muscular contrac- 
tion may take place in the absence of oxygen, but the 
latter has to be supplied by the blood current for the 
recovery phase of the muscle, as well as for the burning 
of metabolic substances. We may add that, generally 
speaking, the skeletal muscle will tire more easily than 
does the heart muscle. 

Anything which might possibly unfavorably influence 
the heart will meet the particular interest of the physi- 
cian as well as of the layman; for a fairly high percent- 
age of suffering and death is associated with disease of 
the heart and the blood vessels. 

The heart works automatically and we are not aware 
of its activity, unless we pay particular attention to it. 
And yet we all know that it easily may become the seat 
of sensations, perhaps more so than any other organ in 
the body. Who has not once in a while become conscious 
that, for a moment, the rhythmic heart action is inter- 
rupted by a “skip?” How often have we suspected our 
heart of an inability to do its work well when an exertion 
was accompanied by a rapid heart rate and shortness of 
breath; or when on such an occasion some dizziness came 
on, associated with some stitch-like pain in the region of 
the heart? Who has not occasionally gone through this 
peculiar inner sensation which befalls one in suddenly 
facing danger? As a matter of fact the heart has been 
called the specific sense organ of anxiety. And since ces- 
sation of circulation means instantaneous termination of 
life, it is conceivable to think that the heart has therefore 
become one of the most important organs of inner expres- 
sion. 

Our attitude towards certain facts and problems is 
often governed not by what they actually are but by 
what they seem to be. And one of the purposes of this 
presentation will be not only to present actual facts, but 
also to remove uncertainty and perhaps anxiety as to a 
possible untoward effect of exercise upon the heart. Con- 
sideration will be given to a few exceptions. Personal 
experience in the examination of several thousand ath- 
letes over a period of several years and a detailed knowl- 
edge of the literature are the justification for writing on 
this problem. 

Study and discussion starts for the more modern times 


T= ability to perform muscular work is most closely 





This study is from the Departments of Medicine and Roentgenology, 
Temple University School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in 1899 when Dr. Henschen (of Upsala in Sweden) 
stated that he had found enlargement of the heart in na- 
tives of Lapland who were accustomed from childhood 
to cover long distances by ski. Such an enlargement, he 
felt, took place in normal, healthy people with excessive 
exercise only and should be looked upon as a physiologi- 
cal process of adaptation. Other investigators think that 
the heart muscle truly gains in bulk. And a third opinion 
holds that the findings are entirely normal in relation to 
the whole body and particularly to the general muscular 
development. 


AVING stated these three different concepts, we will 
now proceed to a more detailed analysis of the 
problem. 

The problem of heart size and heart function will be 
touched upon. The first factor is easier to determine ob- 
jectively. It is an almost trite remark to state that differ- 
ent individuals have different-sized hearts. The X-ray 
method, as a whole, is superior to the usual clinical meth- 
od of percussion and palpation, but it must be realized 
that the X-ray film or drawing determines only a two- 
dimensional shadow projection of a three-dimensional, 
irregularly shaped organ. It is not the volume of the 
heart which is obtained by this procedure. We will des- 
ignate as heart size the volume of the muscle plus its 
contents (blood) as present during the relaxed phase of 
the cardiac cycle (diastole). 

It is not possible to predict exactly the normal heart 
size for a given individual by using a formula which con- 
tains certain body characteristics, such as weight, chest 
circumference, and the like. For crude purposes one may 
be satisfied to compare the size of the fist with the size 
of the X-ray silhouette, as obtained by parallel projec- 
tion. Fist and heart silhouette coincide rather well; the 
latter should not exceed the former. 

Enlargement of the heart is due to stretching of the 
muscle fibers and leads to an increase in the capacity of 
the heart cavities. It should be frankly stated that the 
physiologist who draws his conclusions from animal ex- 
periments will speak of a normal process of adaptation, 
thus enabling the heart to increase or maintain its output 
in response to a greater inflow of venous blood or to a 
higher arterial pressure. If the thickness of the muscle 
fibers increases, a condition which is called hypertrophy, 
the output of blood would be increased with much less 
enlargement. The physician, on the other hand, who no- 
tices enlargement and hypertrophy, looks upon these con- 
ditions as a potential source of weakness of the contrac- 
tile power of the muscle. Needless to say that the physi- 
ologist’s animals have, as a rule, a healthy heart muscle 
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structure to begin with; and that the physician’s patients, 
as a rule, a somewhat damaged heart muscle structure, 
the cause and duration of which may considerably vary 
from patient to patient. One may say perhaps that the 
study of the heart and circulation in the healthy athlete 
or hard-working manual laborer brings together again 
two slightly estranged brothers, physiologist and physi- 
cian. 

An enlargement might theoretically take place during 
exercise, immediately afterwards, and as a belated effect 
of prolonged exercise. 

An exact determination of the heart size is impossible 
with most forms of exercise going on. Certainly nothing 
is known as to the reaction of the heart at the time when 
the dead point is reached or during the phase of the sec- 
ond wind. X-ray studies have been made while riding a 
bicycle ergometer or swinging dumb-bells and no evi- 
dence for enlargement could be found. One does notice 
however that the pulsations of the shadow borders in- 
crease and this fact accounts perhaps for the sensation 
of heart palpitation which is so commonly experienced 
during effort. Upon demand the heart pumps an enor- 
mous amount of blood into the skeletal muscles. This 
increase cannot be accounted for by the increase in the 
rate per minute nor by the increased difference in the 
heart’s size during a whole cardiac cycle, i.e., between 
contraction and dilatation (as noted by X-rays). The 
heart is mostly conceived as a pumping balloon; but this 
movement contributes relatively little to the expulsion of 
blood as compared with a piston movement which takes 
place within the heart and is not visible by X-rays. 

Immediately following completion of exercise, the 
heart is found to be moderately smaller. This of course 
means that it is less filled with blood. It should be re- 
membered that heart size refers to the sum of muscular 
wall plus contents, i.e., blood. Upon cessation of mus- 
cular effort, the return of venous blood to the heart di- 
minishes very rapidly for the pumping action of the 
skeletal muscles ceases while the heart rate does not slow 
down immediately. This, perhaps in association with a 
change in the tonus of the heart muscle, seems to ac- 
count for the diminution in heart size. One will readily 
see the fallacy in drawing conclusions from the findings 
which were obtained immediately following exercise as to 
the changes which might take place during exercise. 

The statements as to the findings of heart size after 
prolonged physical effort (military service, heavy manual 
labor, athletics) are greatly at variance. Those who 
claim enlargements seem, as a rule, to have come to this 
conclusion for two reasons. First, they included hearts 
which most probably were not normal (healthy) to be- 
gin with. Second, they compared these hearts with cer- 
tain standards which had been established from the aver- 
age population whose physical development was less good 
than that of the selected material in question. Often, too, 
the fallacy was committed in considering average figures 
only instead of the range of variation. (This point de- 
serves a short discussion. Every biologic phenomenon can 
be graphically plotted in the form of a distribution curve 
with the central values occurring most frequently and the 
peripheral values but scarcely, the latter ones represent- 
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ing borderline cases on the plus and minus side resp. 
tively. In studying a given case, one may well fing that 
it falls within the range of normal variation; but jn COm- 
paring it with one definite average value, one will too 
easily conclude that it is “abnormal,” for instance too 
large or too small as in the case of the heart.) ‘And 
finally it is conceivable that a heart which was originally 
under size will, under the influence of training, develop 
to normal size. 


D pttvinee gen physiological responses are to be ey. 
pected with different forms of physical activity, 
Tests of strength are often performed as static exercise: 
in this category belong stages in the act of weight-lifting 
The pumping action of continuously contracting and rp. 
laxing muscles is absent and this interferes with the 
venous return; in addition the intrathoracic pressure js 
considerably increased. The degree of increase of intra. 
thoracic pressure which is needed to cause a brief, marked 
interference with the heart size varies apparently for dif- 
ferent individuals. Dynamic exercises can be subdivided 
into tests of speed, where efficiency in locomotion js 
needed in a given unit of time; and into tests of endur. . 
ance, where less work is accomplished in the unit of time. 
and a demand for efficiency in effort is made upon the 
muscle unit. A 100-m. race induces rapid changes in the 
physiology of the body but is followed by rapid regres. 
sion; it can almost be accomplished by taking one single 
breath. Other tests of speed are represented by tennis, 
boxing, fencing. Tests of endurance are skiing, rowing, 
cycling, swimming, and running for long distances. A 
great canacity of the heart for a prolonged increased 
stroke volume is demanded. Swimming, for instance, de- 
mands the greatest oxygen consumption per kilogram. 
Skiing is usually performed at higher altitudes. 


In the former group (tests of speed) the roentgenologi- 
cal heart size is, for practical purposes, always found to 
be normal. In the latter group (tests of endurance) a 
percentage of healthy athletes show a tendency to rela- 
tively larger silhouettes; nearly always, however, still 
within the normal, if only sufficient correlation factors 
are considered. Thus marathon runners, bicycle riders, 
oarsmen, skiers, and to some degree swimmers and riksha 
pullers, constitute the groups where the average heart 
size is relatively high and where single cases definitely 
reach the upper limits of normal. It therefore follows 
that a heart just exceeding what one might consider the 
upper limit of normal may be already abnormal for a 
short distance runner but physiological for a long distance 
runner or oarsmen. 


Roentgenological studies were made during the World 
War on soldiers who had undergone most strenuous efforts 
for a period of from two and one half to three and one 
half years. Heart enlargement was found only in those 
who had undergone repeated infections. Similar studies 
on hard manual workers showed likewise no enlargement 
unless disease accounted for it. 

If one is quite critical, one may perhaps turn around 
the proposition that athletics of a certain type lead to 
such a development of the heart, and state that men who 
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have hearts slightly larger to begin with have a natural 
superiority in such forms of athletics. 

It is not uncommon to observe during the period of 
severe training that the heart shadow increases moderate- 
ly during the course of four to six weeks and recedes at 
about the same rate following cessation of training. 
Though it is true that slowing of the heart rate to about 
sixty beats per minute, and less, is often observed, this 
does not seem to explain the increase in size entirely. 
This increase is perhaps related to a higher tonus of the 
vagus nerve. 

It is interesting in this connection to compare certain 
findings in the athletic hare and the non-athletic rabbit. 
The former one has a resting pulse rate of 60-70, the lat- 
ter one of 205. After section of the vagus nerve, the re- 
spective rates are 264 and 321, i.e., simply cutting out 
the vagus nerve control enables the hare to increase its 
circulation fourfold, whereas the rabbit by this means 
can only produce an increase of 1.6 fold. 

Whether the process underlying the increase in heart 
size during the training period is only a stretching of the 
muscle fibers or whether there is also an actual growth of 
heart musculature we do not know. We also do not 
know whether such a possible increase in the mass of the 
heart musculature in man is in proportion to the rest of 
the musculature of the body or not. 


E have hinted already that enlargement may have 
taken place in hearts which were not normal to 
begin with. It is of fundamental importance to realize 
that single or numerous feats of physical activity may 
well cause an enlargement in the presence of a diseased 
heart muscle. This applies particularly to acute infec- 
tions such as tonsilitis, sore-throat, influenza, pneumonia, 
rheumatic fever and chorea (St. Vitus’ dance), scarlet 
fever, and streptococcic wound infections. Chronic infec- 
tions should also be considered, such as bronchitis and 
arthritis. Such conditions may be overlooked and result 
in a picture which is erroneously designated as nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, or perhaps ascribed to over-training. In- 
fections may prepare the soil from which, with repeated 
damages and increasing age, certain disease pictures be- 
come manifest. Heart enlargement in the course of in- 
fections is associated with a diminution in physical capa- 
city, sometimes leading to such symptoms as shortness 
of breath, and with certain objective signs which the phy- 
sician may diagnose. It is a grave mistake indeed to neg- 
lect infections, to exert one’s “will power,” to “fight” 
against the tiredness and exhaustion which accompany 
and follow so many infections; to shorten the period of 
convalescence by such declarations as that one is “prac- 
tically well.” The damage to the heart muscle and to 
the blood vessels may or may not be reversible, but con- 
tinued heavy physical exertion undoubtedly does con- 
tribute to and aggravate its defective action. Adolescents 
deserve particular attention; those who are of impressive 
bulk are sometimes put into competitive athletics to- 
gether with groups above their own age and subjected to 
an undue strain. 
Occasionally one finds already in a younger person an 
elevation of the blood pressure. Perhaps it is not amiss 
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to state here that the popular belief of the normal blood 
pressure equalling 100 plus age is erroneous; that the 
so-called low blood pressure, as a rule, is just as normal 
as a comparatively short nose or little finger are; that 
many people will show a somewhat higher blood pressure 
on the occasion of a first medical examination; and that 
a permanently high blood pressure is not a disease in it- 
self but a sign which may be caused by different condi- 
tions. High blood pressure may be discovered accident- 
ally and while the bearer may well be capable of any 
amount of physical exertion yet continued strenuous ef- 
fort is definitely undesirable. The same holds true for 
valvular lesions of the heart, popularly called leaking 
heart. 


O we have other methods of study besides the clinical 
and roentgenological approach which will throw ad- 
ditional light on our problems? Yes, it is the anatomical 
examination of the human and animal heart, the latter in 
connection with certain experiments. 

In order that the anatomical examination of the human 
heart be of value, a number of prerequisites ought to be 
fulfilled. The person in question should have been stud- 
ied during lifetime so that significant data such as the 
past history, complaints, blood pressure, blood count, 
etc., be available. Death should occur rather suddenly, 
for instance, due to an accident or suicide (for inflamma- 
tory or exhausting disease will produce changes in the 
heart), and physical activity should have been continued 
to within a short time of death. The anatomical examina- 
tion must determine the body weight and the shape of 
the heart and its muscle weight; it must exclude condi- 
tions which might have influenced the condition of the 
heart, such as disease of the arteries supplying the heart 
muscle with blood. A careful microscopic examination is 
an absolute necessity because the simple inspection may 
be misleading. One will realize that an opportunity for 
such a study will be rarely available. Planned organiza- 
tion has however led to some results already. Dr. Kirch, 
Professor of Pathology of the University Medical School 
of Erlangen in Germany, requested many of his col- 
leagues to send him the hearts of athletes who had sud- 
denly died and subsequently had been submitted to an 
anatomical examination. Including cases of his own and 
from the literature, he was able to analyze the heart 
findings in 26 athletes who died during full physical 
activity—most of them instantaneously. He concluded 
that fourteen instances revealed evidence of either defin- 
ite or probable heart hypertrophy. The writer has criti- 
cally analyzed Professor Kirch’s article and feels that 
seven cases should be discarded from consideration, six 
because of definite heart disease and one, a woman, be- 
cause of a recent delivery. Out of the remaining eighteen 
there are figures for both heart weight and body weight 
available in eight cases. In some of these eight cases an 
increase in the heart weight was assumed to be present 
because the average figures were exceeded; this is open 
to criticism, as has been pointed out previously. Neither 
blood pressure reading taken during life, nor microscopic 
studies of the heart musculature are given for most of 
them. In assuming that these findings were normal there 
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seem to be available three cases of heart hypertrophy in 
athletes, with an average heart muscle weight of 448 
grams as compared with a normal average of 310 grams. 
These hearts had an elongated shape and were not wid- 
ened (globular). This is interesting because the widening 
is characteristically found in association with disease of 
the heart muscle. Widening is also comparatively easy to 
diagnose during life in contrast to elongation. Professor 
Kirch’s painstaking studies show the correct way towards 
learning, though his conclusions go perhaps further than 
the evidence warrants. 

We may cite at this part of our discussion Dublin’s 
statistical study in which he showed that out of a total 
of 38,269 American college men, the life expectation of 
the 4,976 athletes compared well with that of their class- 
mates. 


T can be demonstrated in animal physiology from the 

heart weight/body weight ratio that the mass of the 
heart is directly correlated with the functional demands. 
Related to the same body size, birds have hearts nearly 
twice as large as mammals. The highest ratios in birds are 
found in those species which are distinguished for powers 
of flight or running or for loudness of singing. Comparing 
birds of the same species, one finds that the athletic mem- 
bers have much higher ratios; thus the ratio for the tame 
duck is 0.6-0.7 per cent and for the wild duck 1.06-1.1 
per cent. If one excludes, among the mammalians, the 
smallest representatives, all of which have high ratios 
because of the high metabolic rate, one can divide the 
remainder into two classes; those which are capable of 
continuous and severe muscular exercise and those which 
are not. The ratio in the former group is above 0.6 per 
cent and in the latter below 0.6 per cent. Bats have ex- 
ceptionally heavy hearts; their hearts are as large as 
those of birds of similar size and the ratio of 1.21 per 
cent surpasses that of the deer (1.15 per cent). Athletic 
members again have higher ratios. The average ratio for 
racing greyhounds was found to be 1.34 per cent (with a 
maximum of 1.73 per cent), while the average ratio for 
mongrel dogs is 0.8 per cent (with a maximum of 1.0 
per cent). The average ratio for thoroughbred race 
horses was found to be 0.92 per cent (with a maximum 
of 1.1 per cent), while the average ratio for ordinary 
horses is 0.68 per cent. Selection seems to play a role 
because greyhound pups and yearling race horses have a 
ratio already above the average. The ratio for the hare 
is three times that of the rabbit. 

Out of the many animal experiments, we may cite two 
examples. The ratio of the heart weight to the body 
weight is always determined; sometimes the weight of 
certain skeletal muscles or the proportion between the 
weight of the single heart chambers is also studied. A 
large group of rats of the same age may be exercised 
strenuously by having them run in a revolving cage for 
a period of several months. The animals are then retired 
to inactivity and small groups are sacrificed at intervals. 
The heart weight/body weight ratio of the different 
groups is then compared. Or one may cause dogs to 
swim with weights loaded about the shoulders and to run 
on a tread wheel while litter mates are held as unexer- 
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cised controls. The size of the heart is followed Up by 
X-ray studies; finally the animals are sacrificed and the 
heart weight/body weight ratio is compared for the exer. 
cised and control group. Most of such experiments show 
that exercise causes an increased growth of heart my. 
culature and that occasionally the heart muscle may grow 


proportionately more than the peripheral muscles, 


UCH studies are interesting, but critical reservations 

are indicated in applying such results to human phys. 
iology. Relatively small number of animals were used jn 
any one experiment. The amount of exercise was unduly 
great. Young, growing animals were often used, and 
grown up animals may have shown a less marked re. 
sponse. There was not always a complete uniformity ip 
the results. It may be interesting to add that animals 
which have been chased to death reveal signs of severe 
autointoxication but no heart enlargement. 

The appearance of certain symptoms and signs have 
caused both physicians, and, more often, lay people to 
speak of weakness or breakdown of the heart. Palpitation 
of the heart, together with a feeling of oppression or pain 
and anxiety is noted not uncommonly. It may be found 
in any emotionally tense or unstable person. Tobacco, 
masturbation, insufficient sleep, excessive heat, the atmo- 
sphere of strain and competition, constitutional inade- 
quacy are some of the factors to think of. Headache, 
weakness, perspiration, and vomiting have been observed 
particularly often when exercise was carried out at higher 
altitudes. A rapid and small pulse, a cool and moist skin 
with a general feeling of weakness noted with a relaxa- 
tion of all the peripheral blood vessels, lead to collapse. 
The feeling of oppression in the chest and tiredness in 
the muscles, together with rapid and labored respiration 
and rapid heart action is typically experienced when the 
dead point is reached. This apparenily is associated with 
a disturbed chemistry in the body, called acidosis, and 
with a lowering of the blood sugar. As the second wind is 
reached, the body gets rid of much lactic acid by sweat- 
ing, the blood sugar increases again, and so does the car- 
bon dioxide exhalation. All these symptoms and signs, 
and more, are compatible with a perfectly normal heart. 

That an organically damaged heart when called forth 
to meet excessive exertion may fail rather suddenly is 
self-understood. Such happenings would not occur if 
every person indulging in strenuous competitive athletics 
would have to submit routinely to a study by a qualified 
physician. Such compulsory examinations have been 
looked upon with distrust by some athletic organi- 
zations. Fear of losing members was apparently behind 
it. Such an attitude is egotistic and short-sighted and 
the number of athletes found to be unfit right away is 
exceedingly small indeed. Somewhat more often will the 
physician defer his final opinion until follow-up studies 
are available. If in such a doubtful case the function of 
the heart remains adequate and the heart size constant, a 
liberal attitude is taken. Shortness of breath, unduly 
rapid heart action, persistent evidence of infection, etc., 
and increase in heart size require strict limitation or com- 
plete cessation of physical exertion. It should be under- 

(Continued on Page 523) 
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Milestones of Progress 


By 


JOHN P. SULLIVAN, PH.D. 


Supervisor of Health Education 
Boston Public Schools 


of physical education into the Boston Public 

Schools. Boston Latin School, which celebrated its 
300th anniversary last year, was the first public school in 
the United States to have vaulting horses and parallel 
bars located in the school yard. In 1833 the first official 
action as to physical education was taken for the primary 
schools. Twenty years later a rule was passed stating that 
“eyery scholar shall have daily in the forenoon and after- 
noon some kind of physical or gymnastic exercise.” This 
rule was further strengthened when Superintendent John 
D. Philbrick in his Report for 1860 suggested “the intro- 
duction into all grades of a thorough system of physical 
training as a part of the school culture.” He also added 
that “liberal playgrounds ought to be provided for every 
school.” 

Military drill came to the front in 1863 on petition of 
representative citizens. It was first introduced the follow- 
ing year. However, a decision of the city solicitor that 
money could not be expended to pay salaries of military 
instructors temporarily held up this project. The legisla- 
ture later gave permission, and military drill was firmly 
established in the Boston Schools. 

In the same year (1864) physical culture, as it was 
called, was introduced in an order called the “Great 
Charter of Physical Training in the Boston Schools.” 
Summer vacation schools were first opened in the summer 
of 1877, one school for boys and one for girls. Ten years 
later the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Associa- 
was granted the use of two school yards for sand 
piles. 

Although the Boston Schools had been carrying on a 
program of physical education for a half century, it was 
not until 1881 that calisthenics, gymnastics, and military 
drill were authorized by state law. In 1899, physical edu- 
cation was given a decided impetus when Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway (for whom a school was later named) was 
granted the privilege for one year, beginning September, 
1899, of training one hundred teachers in the Ling Sys- 
tem at her own expense. In that same year athletic his- 
tory was begun with the opening of Charlesbank Gym- 
nasium, the famous outdoor athletic field. 

In 1889 the first appropriation was made for play- 
grounds. Today there are at least fifty children’s corners 
in parks, and approximately one hundred schoolyards all 
equipped with play needs and properly supervised with 
trained teachers. In 1928, in commemoration of the one- 
hundredth playground opened in Boston, the late Denis 
H. McCarthy wrote that famous poem, “A Hundred 
Playgrounds.” 


F is posi influences first affected the introduction 


An elaborate interscholastic program in the major 
sports is also carried on. The coaches are members of 
their respective school faculties, for Boston favors de- 
emphasizing the commercial aspect of sports. 


Health Education 


The first health instruction occurred as early as 1822 
in the Bowdoin School. Master Andrews was interested 
in anatomy and every pupil received instruction in the 
structure of the human body. Anatomy generally asso- 
ciated with physiology continued to be taught in the re- 
maining schools as a branch of science. However, in 
1847 the school committee appointed a group “to report 
upon the expediency of introducing the study of physiol- 
ogy into the common schools and the most expedient 
mode and means therefore.” The school committee ac- 
cepted a favorable report, and instruction in physiology 
as a separate subject began the following year. The se- 
lection of the first physiology textbooks would make an 


interesting contrast with our more modern books. Com- . 


mon School Physiology by Calvin Cutter was selected 
for the girls, and First Lessons in Human Physiology 
by John Gascom was selected for the boys’ schools. 
The subject of hygiene forged to the front in 1850 
when the legislature, at the suggestion of Horace Mann, 
authorized hygiene as well as physiology to be taught in 
the public schools. Teacher training also started with 
this law, which required “all teachers to be examined 
thereon.” The growing emphasis in hygiene and the 
welfare of the pupil gave rise some time later to the for- 
mation of an unofficial organization called the Massachu- 
setts Emergency and Hygiene Association. One of the 
first ventures undertaken was a series of five lectures to 
all teachers to be held at the Boston Normal School on 
“Heating and Ventilation, Epidemics and Disinfection, 
Drainage, Care of the Eyes and the Nervous System.” 


EALTH instruction, although started over a century 
ago, had many handicaps to retard its progress. The 
early anatomy teaching was purely discretionary with 
the masters, or considered as a part of a larger field of 
study. Even the early laws wefe permissive in nature. 
It was not until 1885 that physiology and hygiene teach- 
ing were made compulsory. It-is interesting to note that 
the father ofthis compulsory health teaching law was-a 
product of the Boston Schools. This law was followed by 
constructing courses of study, selecting suitable health 
texts, furnishing teachers with many aids, as models, 
simple experimental material, and visual material. Health 
(Continued on Page 528) 






























































ment of living. Under that broad theme, this paper 

is intended as a footnote to a point of view which 
has appeared in recent thinking about our field, and 
which bids fair to receive in future other more extended 
and profound consideration. 

American education has resembled a wide territory 
threaded by countless well-marked paths, many of them 
running side by side, but few of them crossing, and fre- 
quently separated by high barriers. Today that surface 
shows conspicuous alterations. Numbers of educators are 
engaged in demolishing the barriers and in locating and 
enlarging the areas where separate paths of learning natu- 
rally cross. This brief discussion, then, is a quick look 
over the fence at the area of art education, which appears 
to lie no more than a stone’s throw away from our own 
area of physical education. 

Physical education and art education have recently had 
their attention attracted to one another by two instances, 
one a matter of common good fortune and one of com- 
mon adversity. The good fortune arises from the phe- 
nomenal growth of an art—the dance—under the aus- 
pices of physical education. The adversity arises from the 
discovery that art education no less than physical educa- 
tion finds itself susceptible of classification in the dubious 
category of the fads and frills of learning. 

The unheralded growth of the modern dance as a part 
of physical education has provoked the greatest agitation 
since the merits of formal gymnastics split the ranks of 
the profession. That the agitation confines itself prima- 
rily to the women in the field proves little except the 
newness of the phenomenon. Though the contrary might 
comfort the sometimes injured pride of women in their 
artistic status, there is not and never has been anything 
inherently feminine about dancing, and no style of dance 
was ever more vigorous and even unladylike than the 
modern style. Be that as it may, literally hundreds of 
American ‘schools have in the last few years introduced 
the modern dance into their programs of physical educa- 
tion. The result is an unforeseen and still somewhat 
awkward interchange between the two fields here con- 
cerned. 

On the side of common adversity, that point of view 
toward life and learning which regards play as a non- 
essential may be depended upon to see art in the same 


ic convention has as its general theme the enrich- 


A paper presented before the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion Convention, April, 1936, at St. Louis, Missouri. 





Art and Physical Education - - 
An Educational Allliance 
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light. In this view, the school theatre and the school gym. 
nasium are manifestations of the same frivolous gener. 
ity, and it requires an equal tolerance to spend the 
tax-payers’ good money on paints and music or on hockey 
sticks and baseballs. There has been no more vicioys 
word coined in the whole history of the American lap. 
guage than the word boondoggling. Its implication when 
applied to the foolishness of art or play as things worth 
investing in, threatens every promise of enriched living in 
a democracy. The word has spread like a plague through 
the common speech of this country, indicating a danger. 
ous readiness to seize upon an epithet of contempt for the 
very things we as a profession stand for. At bottom, 
boondoggling represents an issue in belief, dividing one 
philosophy of life from another. In that division, we in 
physical education and our contemporaries in art edv- 
cation must in all common sense range ourselves on the 
same side. It therefore behooves us to find and strengthen 
any reasonable alliance between us. 


N alliance exists only if it is made conscious and 
acknowledged. To date, teachers of art and teach- 

ers of physical education evince little sense of common 
purpose or kinship. There are, indeed, those in both fields 
who would repudiate the idea as being artificial if not 
undesirable. But the right of the matter rests not upon 
circumstantial prejudices, but upon the conception one 
adopts of the two fields. 
Physical education has been called any number of 
things under the sun. So also has art. In a recent sym- 
posium on the subject, art was variously described as a 
sub-human phenomenon, an act of God, and an activity 
of man. The last named alone among the three fits the 
case in hand. The description may be amplified, and art 
may justifiably be called the prime expressive activity 
of man. 
The description of physical education tallying most 
closely with this view of art is that physical education 
is play. In this light, it too is an expressive activity of 
man. Its other values may be seen as concomitants and 
by-products of its fundamental expressive function. The 
very words play and art are akin. To a degree, they 
stand as phases of one another; and unmistakably they 
derive from a common origin. Both spring from the urge 
to give outward form to human impulses. In the early 
history of the race and again in the childhood of each 
individual, the urge is both potent and undifferentiated. 
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Among primitive peoples, work, play, art, and religion 
fuse at so many points as to be often indistinguishable 
from one another. In terms of purpose, no primitive man 
ever set out consciously to create a work of art or de- 
liberately to invent a game. In the same fashion, the 
child translates impulse into appropriate action without 
classifying what he does. Categories of activity appear 
only in the maturity of the race or of the individual. 
They belong to that same superimposed dualism which 
divides body from mind, flesh from spirit, and assigns 
yalues and functions to each. 

In a civilized scheme of things, then, play and art have 
developed in two directions, tangent to their common 
origin. Despite their organic similarity, they must be seen 
in contrast. Of the many comparisons which might be 
made, play and art are here contrasted as to their de- 
velopmental contributions, their social roles, the process 
each involves, and the product each yields. The number 
and importance of common factors revealed should indi- 
cate the actual grounds for an alliance between the two 
fields as they function educationally. 


HE developmental contributions of art and play are 

identical in kind but strongly contrasted in degree. The 
developmental contributions of play are primarily organic 
and neuromuscular; of art, primarily sensory and intel- 
lectual. The unique service of each to growth is in these 
terms. Although the dance rightly belongs to the arts, art 
as a whole provides organic stimulation inferior both in 
amount and kind to the whole of play. Play is rich in 
sensory elements; but in degree of refinement and ab- 
straction of sensory experience, art offers possibilities far 
beyond those of play. From the neuromuscular stand- 
point, play comprises the widest possible range of motor 
activity, while art is confined to strictly prescribed and 
relatively limited types of motor performance. Moreover, 
in play, active motor participation greatly outweighs 
passive audience participation, whereas in art the balance 
is reversed. In the school, for example, children only in- 
cidentally stand aside to watch a game, whereas they 
may engage quite legitimately and without overt motor 
activity as audience for one of the arts. Again, the intel- 
lectual content of play is of a different order from that 
of art. Play is not a repository for the intellectual experi- 
ence of mankind. Art, on the other hand, is an intellectual 
testament of the history of the race. For the player, the 
predominant satisfactions of play are active and social. 
For the participant in art, the predominant satisfactions 
are reflective and individual. 

In this generalized comparison of developmental fac- 
tors, the mutual inclusiveness of play and art is evident. 
The uniqueness of each is of such a character that they 
stand as potential complements of one another. This, for 
education, is the value of the comparison. 

From the standpoint of their social roles, play and art 
have a common structure. Each recognizes the layman 
and the expert, the amateur and the professional among 
its participants; and each divides participation into that 
of the player and his counterpart, the artist, and into that 
of the audience which attends upon the event. But again, 
differences between the two prevail. The artist fulfills a 
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social role which the player does not. The responsibility 
of the artist as well as his purpose differ from that of 
the player. The social role of play and art likewise differ 
in respect to an audience. Though an audience is natural 
to each, it is entirely dispensable in the case of play 
whereas in art it is requisite to the completion of the 
cycle of influence which art exerts. It is possible that no 
one ever painted an important picture without intending 
it to be seen. It is certain no one ever should have done 
so. To stop the process of art at the point of finished 
production is to lop it in half. On the other hand, play is 
complete in itself. Its essential influences are immediate 
and direct: they are vitiated in an audience. But the 
natural existence of an audience for both activities has, 
from a social standpoint, introduced a common factor. 
Play and art both have a market value. The audience has 
become a customer. Buying and selling art and play has 
never profited either of them. They are both by nature 
free activities in every sense of the word. The commerce 
in each has vulgarized the product in such a way that at 
this point play and art are indeed unhappily allied. 

In a more intrinsic social sense, play and art are also 
allied. In their common origin, both were communal 
forms: both were instruments of socialization, of uniting 
people in a group and of inculcating attitudes and ideas 
of fundamental importance to the community. Play quite 
as much as art represents historically a form of profound- 
ly serious group action and a vital mode of education. 
These unifying attributes have persisted. But here again, 
the social responsibility of the two diverges. In contem- 
porary terms, play is expression, whereas art goes beyond 
this point. Art is also communication. In interpreting the 
social scheme and in transmitting attitudes and ideas, art 
possesses the function of a language or a series of lan- 
guages, a characteristic not ascribed to play. Because the 
social influence of play is direct and immediate, it touches 
enduringly only those who play, and it does so in terms 
of acquaintance, encounter, first-hand give and take be- 
tween people. Art, on the other hand, possesses meaning 
and influence extending far into the future and outward 
in many directions. The meanings inherent in play are 
fundamentally concrete, explicit, and literal. The meanings 
inherent in art, because it is a language and an agent of 
communication, are fundamentally symbolic, implicit, and 
abstract. It is true that play, like art, can comprise a 
highly organized scheme of symbols both of action and 
of idea. Play, like art, is artificial in the sense that it is 
invented, built up, and formally arranged. But in and of 
itself, play does not intend to convey or project a meaning 
of social import by this artifice. It does not, in this sense, 
interpret experience or act as a social force. By con- 
trast, the symbolism and artifice of art serve mainly 
this purpose. 

In a less generalized sense, art and play both incite to 
group action. Both are contagious, emotionally arousing, 
socially provocative. As social manifestations, play and 
art alike thrive in times of peace and leisure and are alike 
wielded as instruments of strife in times of disturbance. 
Deliberately put to the service of a cause, each reveals 
enormous power. The imprint of war or of conquest is 

(Continued on Page 529) 
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Bearers of the 
Olympic Flame 


CHRISTIAN CARSTENSEN 


Guide to the American Delegation, 
International Sports Students Congress; 
Studien Assessor, Potsdam Schools, Germany 


ULY 20th 1936! The heat of the sun is pouring 

down on Greece. Thousands of people travel up to 

the historical places of ancient Greece, where thous- 
ands of years ago people from all over the world, as 
known at that time, met to participate in friendly games. 
The quiet village of Olympia at the Kronos Hill is awake 
earlier than usual. A great migration of people has be- 
gun. They all walk to the large place in front of the 
Altis to be present at the big event, when the first torch 
is to be lit by the Greek sun. 

The officials and honourable guests have taken their 
seats. 

It is twelve o’clock. Bugle signals from the Kronos 
Hill announce the beginning of the celebration. Fifteen 
Greek girls walk slowly through the Kruyta to the 
antique stadion, where they silently wait to light the 
Olympic fire through the sun. Here in the stadion the 
four-footed iron post for the mirror already stands; an 
apparatus such as the ancient Hellenes used to kindle 
the holy fire. Everyone is in close attention at this 
moment. The girls are holding the beautiful vessel in 
which they are going to carry the fire to the altar as soon 


The Torch Bearer enters the Stadion. 

















One of three thousand 


as it is kindled. All eyes are fixed upon the mirror and 
the torch. The first smoke arises and little clouds ascend, 
First only a flaring flame, and then it lives—the sun- 
born Olympic flame! 

The girls bring the fire in the vessel to the altar, which 
has been built up in front of the fireplace. Everything 
is plain and full of dignity. All is done in the same 
manner as in the times when the ancient Olympic games 

were performed. In 

the olden days, as soon 

as the priests started 

the fire in the holy 

Altis, war, hatreds, and 
’, quarrels _ temporarily 

ceased and the Olym- 
pic games _ offered 
Greek youth the op- 
portunity to take part 
in an inspiring and 
peaceful contest. This 
was so two and a half 
thousand years ago, 
and today in 1936 the 
fire is kindled at the 
same place of Olympia 
and carried all the way 
to Berlin through 
meadows, across rough 
mountain paths, and 
along shady roads in 
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order to burn for sixteen days at the 
Eleventh Olympic Games. 

The idea of this torch relay run from 
Olympia to Berlin was approved by the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee in Athens 
in the year 1934. The Olympic committees 
of Greece, Bulgaria, Jugoslawien, Hungaria, 
Austria, Tschechoslowakei, and Germany 
agreed to arrange this run. The whole 
distance is 3075 kilometers, and 3000 
young men, each carrying the torch for 
about one kilometer, contributed to this 
relay run. Each runner gave his fire to 
the next. The German Olympic Commit- 
tee ordered special torches for this event. 
Each torch burned ten minutes. The 
Krupp Steel Company furnished the arti- 
ficially worked handles of Nirosta steel, 





The Torch Bearer nears 
the Reichssportfield 


which weighed 1300 grams, and 
which were presented to the run- 
ners as a memory of their part in 
the Olympic games. 

Following the ceremony of the 
sacred fire at Olympia as already 
related, Greek runners then carry 
the torch through the mountains 
and meadows of the Peloponne- 
sus to Athens, where a big cele- 
bration takes place. A priest re- 
ceives the torch from the runner 
and brings it to the altar of the 
Parthenon, where it is conse- 
crated. 

And then the torch starts to- 
wards Berlin. In villages and 
cities, people crowd the streets 
to see the torch come by and to 
take part in this great event of 
the Olympic Games. Best wishes 
accompany it on its way. The 
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Olympic youth celebration in the Lustgarten 


runners reach the mythical Parnassian mountains, enter 
Delphi, and come through the historical pass of the 
Thermopylae, where Leonidas fought against the Per- 
sians. Days and nights pass by. Saloniki is reached 
after five days. Soon the torch leaves the country of 
the oil tree and at the Bulgarian border the Olympic fire 
is handed over into the care of Bulgarian youth. The 
Greek runners carried the torch over 1108 kilometers, 
and now the Bulgarians carry the fire 238 kilometers by 
way of Sofia and Caribrod. 

The runners have to cross rough mountain ways, but 
after the Jugoslawiens take their turn they run through 
large lowlands, following the Morawa and Danube rivers. 
They have the torch from July 26 to July 28 and carry 
it 575 kilometers by way of Nisch-Belgrad and Nova Sad. 

And now Hungarian young men contribute their share 
to a successful torch run by 
bringing it 386 kilometers closer 
to its destination. In Budapest 
ceremonies are held at the me- 
morial of the unknown soldier. 
By July 29 the torch is within 
the walls of Wien (Vienna) and 
celebrations also take place here. 
Two hundred and nineteen kilo- 
meters more and the torch is 
handed over to the Tschechoslo- 
wakiens (Czechoslovakians) who 
carry it by way of Prag-Teplitz 
towards the German border. 

The last Tchechoslowakien vil- 
lages are passed on Friday night, 
and according to the program 
the last of the 282 Tschechoslo- 
wakien runners passes the Ger- 
man border at noon. The village 
Hellendorf, the first German 
town to receive the fire, is dec- 
orated beautifully. On the cele- 
bration field stands the plain al- 
tar, in which the last Tschecho- 
slowakien runner lights the fire 
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The Olympic fire burns, the Olympic flag is raised 


for the first time on German soil. 
bration ceremony, the first of 267 German runners car- 
ries the torch the first kilometer into German country. 
More than 2,700 times the change of the torch will have 
been made, and more than 2700 young men of six coun- 
tries will have contributed to a successful run. 

Here again the same picture is presented: thousands 
of people line the road, thousands are present at the cele- 
brations in the capital cities. The torch comes through 
the cities Pirna, Dresden, and Meissen late in the after- 


noon. Everywhere a short and 
impressive celebration is held. 

In the morning of the open- 
ing ceremony of the Olympic 
Games, the torch reaches the 
outlying districts of Berlin. Bugle 
signals show the coming of the 
runner. Berlin is in great  ex- 
citement; nobody wants to miss 
this historical event. The side- 
walks are packed with people 
from all over the world. In the 
street Unter den Linden the 
crowd is present at many events: 
the Olympic Committee leaving 
the Hotel Adlon for the Dom, 
the International Sport Students’ 
Parade, the parade of a battalion 
in front of the International 
Olympic Committee. With fly- 
ing flags the groups of the differ- 
ent nations, distinguished by 
their wonderful costumes, enter 
the Lustgarten in front of Ber- 
lin Castle. Hitler youths fill 
the middle of the large square 
and all people are ready for the 
arrival of the torch. 

At 12:45 the torch reaches the 
Soldier’s Monument, where two 
minutes of silence are observed, 
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and at 12:50 it enters the Lustgarten, amid the wilg 


and excitement of the assembled youth. From here the 
fire is brought to the Reichssportfield. The Reichssport. 
field is crowded with people long before three o’¢log 
The Fihrer and the International Olympic Committ 


After a short cele- 


' The course is run, and fire from Olympia burns 
in the Berlin altar 








The Lustgarten celebration 
have arrived, the nations have marched into the Stadion, 
and Excelenz Lewald gives the opening speech. And 
while the people are listening to his words the Olympic 
fire is coming nearer and nearer; soon the last runner 
will appear and will bring the Olympic flame to the altar, 
where it will burn during the sixteen days of the games. 
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joy 


He is the last runner of 3000 
men of seven different countries. 
These 3000 men have carried the 
flame from the Zeus temple of 
Olympia through Greece, Bul- 
garia, Jugoslawien, Austria, 
Tschechoslowakei, and Germany. 
Their way led over mountains 
and through valleys, over dusty 
and hard roads, in sunny days 
and cold nights— each runner 
only a link in a long chain of 
3000, but all kept together by 
this Olympic fire from Hellas. 
And after the Fihrer opens 
the XI Olympic Games and the 
Olympic hymn is sung, all at- 
tention is directed towards the 
Olympic gate through which the 
last runner will come. Suddenly 
the runner appears, _ slender, 
blond, the fire in his right hand. 
With elastic steps he descends 
the stairs and hurries over the 
track towards the Marathon 
Gate. Here he ascends the steps 
and stops in front of the altar. 
Shortly he bows to the people 
and then he dips his torch into 
the bronze basin, from which the 
(Continued on Page 531) 
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Publicity -- Your Right Hand Man 


JANET OWEN 


Women’s Sports Reporter, 
New York Herald-Tribune: 
Editor, The Sportswoman 


have been asked to give a newspaper person’s point of 

view on how the right sort of news about physical ed- 
ucation can be translated into newspaper articles. They 
very sapiently said they knew that what some editors 
have printed as news has been scandalous, and what some 
teachers have hoped to have printed as news has been 
newsless, and asked me to tell quite frankly what I think 
can be done about it. 

The main questions seem to be: What is news from 
an editor’s point of view? What happenings of yours are 
news in that sense? What can be done about getting your 
news material into the papers even if your local editors 
do not yet see that material as suitable for publication? 

I know perfectly well that I don’t have to tell all of 
you all the answers to these questions, or tell some of you 
any of them, since many of you, I am sure, already have 
a happy entente with your local papers and get printed 
what you want to have printed. But for those of you 
who are not yet benefiting from such an entente, there 
are perhaps some aspects of assuring the intramural ath- 
lete a place beside the bathing beauty and Olympic star 
in the newspapers that I may be able to suggest out of 
eight years spent at hard labor along those very lines. 

Before getting on with the matter of how good physical 
education facts can be translated into newspaper type, I 
want to interpolate one premise. Your section chairman 
asked me to talk about physical education publicity in 
the firm conviction that publicity is valuable, something 
to be sought. I am speaking to you in the belief that you 
too, as individuals, consider publicity for the activities 
you direct something to be desired. 

I believe the day is passed when the Victorian idea pre- 
vailed that it was not quite nice to have one’s picture or 
one’s name in the paper. There was something lavender- 
scented about that attitude that does not fit in with the 
practical fact-facing of present day life. Today it is rec- 
ognized that most things, even ideals, function on a 
money basis. Charity, the church, the arts, education— 
are all ideals in a sense, as contrasted to finance and in- 
dustry, but money is their wherewithal if not their goal. 
And money for community projects has to be raised. Uni- 
versities must be endowed, or supported by the people of 
a state or city. Public schools must be supported by 
municipal funds. 

And so the departments of schools and colleges—each 


l* THIS talk before the Women’s Athletic Section, I 





A paper presented before the Women’s Athletic Section of the 
American Physical Education Association Convention, April 1936, St. 
Louis. 


must have its share of the budget. And this share must 
be agreed upon; not only by the instructors who know 
their own needs, but also by trustees and leaders of the 
community, who, unlike the educators, are not personally 
in touch with progressing needs, and so through lack of 
understanding often oppose the educators and block prog- 
ress. 

The key in the lock is keeping the community-at-large, 
outside the institution, informed; keeping it in touch with 
the progressing aims of the educators and with the needs 
that result. 

For instance: The growth of intramural sports, to take 
an example in the field of physical education, has created 
a vital need for more facilities, more gymnasiums, more 
equipment, more staff, than in the days when a varsity 
squad per sport was nearly all that had to be provided 
for. But what does the average man in’ the street know 
of the vital values of intramural sports? If by chance he 
has heard of them at all, they have no interest for him 
whatsoever at first glance, compared to the dashing pic- 
ture of a uniformed team fighting through a season’s 
schedule of outside games for the glory of old P.D.Q. or 
somesuch. 

The man in the street and the woman in the street, 
however, make up the community that by one method or 
another provides the money for school and college physi- 
cal education. Unless they are made to see that intra- 
mural sports are the red blood corpuscles of the physical 
education system, they will never do anything but shrug 
at intramurals, and go off and build another grandstand. 

The only way to get at these people-in-the-street, these 
alumni, removed trustees, community fathers, is to get 
the correct information to them and into them, gradually; 
over a course of time. It cannot be imparted successfully 
in one heated discussion in a meeting. — 

The one universal channel for imparting information 
to the community at large is the newspapers. There isn’t 
a man or woman high enough up in life to influence the 
allocation of community, municipal, or institutional funds, 
who doesn’t read the newspapers. There can be no doubt 
that from the practical point of view of wherewithal, 
newspaper publicity is an essential. 

The enlightenment of fund-raisers, at that, is only one 
urgence for the use of publicity in a publicity-minded age. 
There are many others, some thoroughly idealistic, some 
just as practical as money-getting. In the realm of ideals, 
newspaper publicity will spread the leadership of the ad- 
vance guard in any field, by informing the smaller, 
younger groups of the discoveries and practices of the 
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experts. In the practical realm, newspaper publicity will 
attract desirable students to your institution. 


O we come back to the original point: how to get 

your activities into the newspapers. And we run face 
on into the fact that this today is easier said than done. 
Because of prevailing circumstances in the sports world, 
it is not an entirely simple matter to get the events of 
progressive physical education into the papers. It can, 
however—as many of you know—be done. 

Any sports editor will print the results, and probably 
sizable accounts, of the varsity engagements of the com- 
munity’s leading colleges and schools. They are colorful. 
They are news. Any instructor concerned solely with 
getting the records of a picked team, particularly a vic- 
torious one, into his local journal has little to worry 
about. But such material is not what I have referred to 
as the material of progressive physical education. 

The Women’s Athletic Section, I believe, is a group 
concerned with getting something else before the public. 
The facts you would like to have the community know 
about, I believe, are facts concerning the new type of 
program you are fostering, a program that brings the 
mass of girls into play, gives them health development, 
health habits and sports habits with their carry-over im- 
portances—a program, as I understand it, that benefits 
all girls, rather than the few who need it least. 

This is something else again to get sports editors ex- 
cited about. Something that is not easy to make them 
believe the public wants to read, because, so far, most of 
them are not interested in it themselves. 

Now I believe anything is important that is held essen- 
tial to the health of oncoming generations by as many 
people, from as many parts of the country, as the mem- 
bership of the Women’s Athletic Section. I believe it is 
something fraught with plenty of significance, plenty of 
interest to the community at large, to be considered news 
material. But to make the papers, it must be seen as I 
see it by the sports editors of those papers. 

This is where your work comes in. You have to show 
the editors. They have to be told. All they know now, 
on the average, is records, championships, Olympics. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but most sports editors 
today need to be shown that other sorts of athletics are 
important, and far from drab. 

Idealistic editors can be made to see that objectives as 
vital as the objectives of progressive physical education 
today are something to be written about. Practical, hard- 
business editors with their eyes focused on what wins 
readers, can be convinced by another method. They can 
be made to see that it would be good business to print 
intramural ‘athletics news, for the reason that intramural 
athletics involves the mass of students rather than the 
few. News about them can contain ten times as many 
names of participants, over a course of time, as a varsity 
series. Names are an editor’s meat, not to say his am- 
brosia. Most editors live by the theory that any human 
being will buy a paper to see his name in print—even to 
see his friend’s name in print and especially his daugh- 
ter’s name in print. The more names, the editor calcu- 
lates, the more papers bought. Q.E.D. Intramural ath- 














letics reports can bring names, bring readers, bring cir. 
culation, bring advertising (the financial backbone of 
newspapers), and thus bring an increase in the Paper's 
business success. 

So, since physical education activities can be made to 
fit into a sports editor’s scheme of things, via either his 
ideals or his business sense, it remains that the editors 
must be shown that they fit in. 





HIS can be done by two means. First, it is a good 

idea to go to see your sports editor, or managing ej. 
tor, or both. Inform them of what is going on in physical 
education—the trends and their significance. Make them 
see that something beside records and championships are 
important, are of interest to the community, and so are 
news. 

The second means is even more essential. It is vital, 
Your material, which you submit to your newspaper, 
must be set down in news form. A release must sell it. 
self as suitable material for newspaper use regardless of 
whether you’ve seen the editor or not. Whether a nevws- 
paper is conservative or yellow, idealistic or just a money- 
getting enterprise, already aware of physical education 
and its importance or not, one fact is universal: material, 
to be published, must be news. , 

This may sound fatuous, but it’s not. All happenings 
are not news in the newspaper sense. Journalism students 
are given a serious drilling in the definition of “what is 
news.” They are given one classic example, the one that 
nearly everyone both in and out of the profession has 
heard: “If a dog bites a man it’s not news. If a man 
bites a dog, it is.” 

Now this may seem discouraging—necessity for pro- 
ducing cases of hydrophobia in order to make the news- 
papers. No such impression is intended. A great deal 
that is printed in newspapers, as you know, is far from 
inverted dog-bite. Any truly novel happening, anything 
new to do with colorful personalities like King Edward, 
or Garbo, or the quintuplets, or the daughter of the 
town’s big banker; anything that strikes on universal 
human interest, any happening of general importance to 
the newspaper’s community of readers—such items make 
up the news. 

The one common element that binds the dog-biting 
man with all these other classes of subjects, is striking- 
ness. The story must strike upon the interests or emo- 
tions of the majority of readers, or at least of an impor- 
tant minority. Otherwise it cannot be considered worthy 
of the space it would take. 

A great many things are happening every hour of 
every day, and a newspaper has, on the average, only 
thirty pages of space. The sports section of a small news- 
paper has two pages, of a large paper, five, in which lim- 
its all the sports news of interest to tens or hundreds of 
thousands of readers must be printed. To have your 
story selected, it must have something striking about it. 
No matter how idealistic a sports editor may be, he can- 
not throw out a story that will interest the majority of 
his readers in favor of your story unless yours is told to 
him in such a way that it promises to interest either a 
larger majority or an important minority. 
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Therefore, it is vital to your interests in pursuit of good 
publicity that you select the brightest affairs of your 
year’s schedule and then convey them to the papers in 
the brightest form possible. 

Any material you want to have make the paper in- 
stead of the editor’s wastebasket—dress it up! Give it 
its full chance. Capitalize its newspaper assets. By this 
I do not mean make it cheap in tone, false to facts, or 
anything else objectionable that violates truth or dignity. 
Nor do I mean over-write it in length or floweriness of 
style. What I do mean is to pick out the novel elements, 
the broad-importance elements, the human interest ele- 
ments—whatever is colorful, fresh, or stirring. Tell these 
things first, in the first few paragraphs. Make these bright 
factors the opening of the story, what we call in news- 
paper language, “the lead.” Let them, in other words, 
lead the interest of the reader on to the heavier, more 
serious details. The reader’s interest must be caught by 
the start of the story or he won’t go on reading. Once 
you have caught his interest, then curiosity, momentum, 
and perhaps an awakened caring about the subject will 
carry him on through the less bright parts. 

Whatever you may think about this style of presenting 
material (a style directly opposite to that of theses, nov- 
els, and plays which work up through an introduction to 
the climax or high point), it is the only style that gets 
across in a newspaper, and the only style a newspaper 
editor will pay attention to. It is the newspaper style. 
The most exciting fact goes in the headlines; then the 
same fact, with a little more detail, in the first paragraph. 


’ Each ensuing paragraph tells in decreasing order of im- 


portance the most interesting facts on down the line. The 
last paragraph is quite truly the bitter end. 


HE significance of this in the present discussion is 

twofold. The newspaper style will attract and hold 
the mass of readers whom you hope to reach with your 
publicity material, but also it will attract and hold the 
editor who must pass on it before it gets a chance of be- 
ing read by the public. 

No editor will wade through paragraphs of drab or 
technical statements on the chance that something of 
general interest may lie modestly waiting at the bottom. 
He has neither the time nor patience. Furthermore, in a 
majority of cases, he has not the re-write staff to spend 
time turning the whole story upside down—sunnyside up 
as you might say—if there were something bright at the 
end worth printing. 

Give the editor a chance to like your story. For in- 
stance, to take one of the types of events you might like 
to have given some newspaper notice: If you are going 
to hold a playday, don’t just say you are going to hold a 
playday. He may never have heard of such a thing. 
The name may sound silly to him, childish, and he’ll 
chuck the item in the aforesaid wastebasket. 

' Therefore, if the playday you are going to conduct is 
the first ever held at your school or college, say so at the 
start. First things are news. Then paint a picture of 
what that playday will look like. Playdays are colorful 
mass action. Don’t try to explain in professional terms 
what the aims and objectives of playdays are. Not at 
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the start, at least. Not when the interest-value of the 
story is going to be contrasted with that of a football 
game or tennis match. Theory interests administrators 
of athletics, but not the editor or the lay public he is a 
part of. Paint your picture, instead, in terms that mean 
something to fathers and mothers, the grocer in the cor- 
ner shop, stenographers downtown, bankers, brokers, and 
Sunday School teachers. 

It might be done something like this: Add up the 
largest total of girls you hope may enter the event. As 
thundering a total as possible. You don’t have to stretch 
truth and say that this great number is going to take 
part, only that it is expected to take part. Use verbs that 
depict this mass of girls milling all over the campus, or 
playground. Tell from how far away the visiting schools 
are coming. Then list all the varied sports, every one that 
can truthfully be brought in, putting the best known, the 
most vigorous-sounding first, leaving shuffle board and 
croquet for the last. Finally, be sure to put in all the 
names of leaders possible. 

Before you know it, if you throw in the vivid colors of 
the various schools’ group costumes, and tell the long 
number of hours the events will cover, your editor may 
begin to get a faint association to a miniature Olympiad. 
It will suggest to his mind something he already knows is 
colorful and full of appeal to readers. 

I do not mean the editor will confuse your innocent 
and valuable affair with an Olympiad. But if you can 
truthfully present the bright and interesting points of 
your playday in such a way that it takes on a quality of 
an important sports occasion, this association to a young 
Olympiad is a strategic success. You win a diplomatic 
battle if you tell the truth about a playday, and your 
hardboiled editor accepts it as a stirring sports affair. 

Your idea is sold. Your material has taken off to a 
winning start. Then, below all this color that is only the 
truth presented in its most striking apparel, you can state 
a few basic facts in simple terms as to why playdays are 
being inaugurated and how genuinely fine they are as 
a form of athletic meet, bringing in here, somewhere after 
the lead, the fact that the contestants play on “color” 
teams and do not play for the glory of their alma maters. 

As things stand now, this must be mentioned as late 
as possible and stressed as little as possible since it just 
wouldn’t make sense to the average sports editor. After 
you people have done a little more pioneering on getting 
good publicity it undoubtedly will make sense to him; 
but now, sports and competition for the honor of some 
organization are as inseparable to a sports editor as the 
two parts of an infinitive to a grammar teacher. 

Since the editor has liked the beginning of your story, 
he very possibly will print all of it, including this ending 
that may seem queer to him. However, even if he hap- 
pens to be short of space and feels obliged to cut the 
more theoretical parts, the picture of a playday will have 
been conveyed to him. The next time you send in a story 
on the same subject he will remember he has heard of the 
term,:and that it stands for something colorful, some- 
thing with news value in it. You won’t have to break the 
ice of his ignorance again. Furthermore, complete or in- 
complete in getting across all your ideas, the important 
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fact that physical education provides such excellent occa- 
sions for the mass of students, has been printed in type 
for the public to read and remember. 

I have chosen a playday here as a working example of 
treatment of material because it is one of the hardest 
possible subjects to make attractive to the uninformed 
sports editor. It is a new type of athletic affair. The edi- 
tor is unfamiliar with it. It has been stripped of all as- 
pects of the competitive glamour he looks for, since it is 
not interscholastic or collegiate competition. If I have 
at all conveyed the means of making a playday story 
acceptable to an editor, without loss of the integrity of 
the event, the rest is comparatively easy. 

Items on your program that contain more natural news 
than playdays are many. Among them are tournaments; 
the introduction of new sports never before offered at 
your institution; the organization of new sports clubs or 
groups either under the athletic association or outside it; 
elections of athletic association officers; presentation of 
intramural awards; the athletic association banquet and 
its speakers. 

After you have made a friend of your editor with bright 
material, and he has made it a practice to print your sea- 
sonal news, there are a few other topics that also can 
make the paper though they are of less general interest. 
Among these are such items as an alteration in the award 
system; a reduction of increase of hours of work re- 
quired; the results over a period of time of health-habit 
instruction; and other facts that fall into the class of ab- 
stractions and theory rather than that of events. 

Always, both before you have won your editor and 
afterward, one further type of material is good for news- 
paper use. This is a quotation or quotations from promi- 
nent persons on the subject of your department. Out- 
siders with some degree of world importance are best, but 
what the president of the university or dean of a college 
or school has to say about one department also has gen- 
eral interest value. Such items, of course, should be told 
as arrestingly as possible. 


HERE are three types of stories your material, and 

all newspaper material, will fit into. In case it may be 
helpful to any of you to have these labeled as marks you 
are shooting at in the field of newspaper treatment, they 
are: 

1. News stories. These are reports of events, made the 
moment they are over, and printed in the immediately 
following edition. These must contain the five basic ele- 
ments of all newspaper leads: who, did what, where, 
when, how. 

2. Advances. These are notices given out in advance 
of events, stating in future tense the five essentials. For 
important events, advances are sometimes printed well 
ahead of the date. Mediumly important events are given 
notices the day before they occur or on the morning of 
the same day. Unimportant events are practically never 
given any advances at all. The degree of importance is 
determined by the policy of the paper. The material 
should be sent in shortly before the day on which it is 
likely to be printed. 

3. Feature stories. This is the category on which you 
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can pin most of your faith and hope in respect to getti 
your theories across to the public. A feature Story is ong 
in which aims, tendencies, and ideals can be set down 
As a news report gives a pared-down account of score, 
with perhaps some brief technical analysis of play s 
feature story describes the forces behind events, the 
reason for them, the intangible outcomes of them. 

Feature stories may deal with the trends of a whole 
season. Whereas a news story, or advance, deals with 
one specific event held at one specific time, a featur 
story has the broader scope of generalizations over many 
events and long time. It must be timely, in that its dat, 
of publication relates to the start or closing of the periog 
considered, the launching or completion of a movemen, 
or the mid-point of an arc, but timeliness of publication 
is not time-limitation of subject matter. 

To clarify with an example: Each separate baskethalj 
game of a season is a news event, to be reported in the 
first edition following the end of the game. The series a; 
a whole, on the other hand, can be summarized jn g 
feature story. This feature, say if the season were the 
first purely intramural season ever held at the given insti- 
tution, may tell how the girls reacted to the strictly intra- 
mural policy, how many turned out for basketball as 
compared to the number in former years, how much er- 
thusiasm they showed, and how these and other facts 
bear up the convictions of those who put the new policy 
into effect. 

Numerical results make a news story; discursive facts 
make a feature story. In the latter lies your opportunity 
to get your ideas and ideals across to the public. 

No matter which of these three types of treatment you 
aim your material for, your presentation must be, as said 
before, a news treatment, lively, fresh, bright. It cannot 
be stressed too heavily, in considering this effort to get 
a new sort of material into the sports pages, that the job 
you have before you is a job of creating interest where 
little or none yet exists. 





T is indeed pioneering work, to an even greater extent 
than appears on the surface. The day is by no means 
yet gone when women’s sports of even the most intensely 
competitive sort were considered too unimportant as com- 
pared to men’s sports to be worthy of space in the sports 
sections. World records, muscular achievement, were the 
average American sports editor’s sole idea of sports just 
a few years ago. Girls and women with their frailer 
builds could not possibly run as fast as Nurmi, hit as 
hard a smash as Tilden, drive as consistently far as 
Bobby Jones. So the frailer sex was something to smile 
at and humor in sports, but not to waste space on. 
Gradually, after the war, women became recognized 
as buyers as well as readers of newspapers, and particu- 
larly as buyers of goods that advertisers wished to sell. 
Women’s doings of all sorts became news, because women 
read the papers and wanted to read about their own’ 
events. It finally came to be accepted by the leading 
editorial minds that pictures of glorified girls in scanti- 
fied bathing suits and occasional references to the reign- 
ing queens of tennis were insufficient coverage of women’s 
(Continued on Page 520) 
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What is the “Modern Dance’? 


By 


MRS. FAYE KNOX 


University of Oregon 





T is difficult to define the 

modern dance because it 

seems to be more a point 
of view than a system.* The 
difficulty in understanding 
this new child of the dance 
arises from the fact that no 
two performances of modern 
dancing are ever alike. As 
long as the new dance re- 
mains so, it will be “modern” because it takes its impetus 
and its form from its environment and the dancers’ ex- 
periences. No two performances will ever be the same 
so long as this is true, and this will be true as long as 
modern dancing remains creative. When asked the not 
unusual question, ““What is the modern dance?” one be- 
comes perplexed, not because he does not know what he 
thinks it is, but because it is not one thing but many 
related things with a few aspects in common, and a wide 
range of variability in these. If you were asked to define 
electricity you would face the same type of question that 
you put to the dancer. You would have your own idea 
of electricity—you can tell what it will do—but you 
would find a suitable, clear, understandable definition 
very difficult, if not impossible, to formulate. Just as the 
term “transportation” means a way of getting from place 
to place but does not tell you specifically how, as in 
order to do that it would have to define many kinds of 


“Forward Focus,” by 


* A paper presented before The Northwest District Association 
Convention at Portland, Oregon, February 22, 1936. 


“Resistance,” by the Master Dance Group of the University of Oregon. 








the Master Dance Group of the University of Oregon. 


transportation—so in the dance one can tell you that 
“it is a means of expressing ideas through rhythmic 
bodily movement.” One has not told the whole story by 
such an explanation, however, because its many forms are 
not mentioned, and the above definition gives no speci- 
fic meaning. The best way to find the answer to the lay- 
man’s question regarding the modern dance is not to go 
to the dictionary, nor to the dance books which try to of- 
fer suitable definitions, but to expose one’s self to as many 
different forms of the modern dance as possible. Only in 
this manner can the question be truthfully and satis- 
factorily answered. The final analysis or answer to the 
question lies with the individual concerned. Whether one 
likes it or dislikes it is beside the point; in either case 
he will probably find himself thinking about it and re- 
peatedly returning to it to confirm his original impression. 
It is an art which grows upon the individual, and frequent 
contact with it is necessary to complete understanding 
and appreciation. 

Students come to the dancing instructor many times 
with such unnecessary comments as this: “I would like 
to dance but I’m not graceful.” It should be mentioned 
before we go further that grace is mot a requirement nor 
a prerequisite of dancing. To the dancing teacher pos- 
sessed of an educational outlook, such a statement is 
unnecessary and ridiculous. It sounds much the same to 
her as the following statement would sound to an in- 
structor of golf: “I’m not able to use my golf equipment, 
but I’d like to play golf.” That is one of the purposes 
of the golf instructor—to teach the student to use his 
equipment to the greatest advantage—and that of the 
instructor of dancing is to teach the student to use his 
body to the greatest advantage. If people could refrain 
from thinking of grace as “prettiness” of movement, 
there would be far more real grace and fewer attempts 
(Continued on Page 522) 
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An Experiment in Health Education 


By 
M. J. BENT, M.D. 


Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 


and 


ELLEN F. GREEN, PH.D. 


Education Specialist, Nashville, Tennessee 


STUDY of Tennessee statistics by Dr. Elbridge 
Sibley showed a much higher mortality rate 


among negroes than among whites in nearly all 
of the communicable diseases, especially in tuberculosis, 
which showed a death rate ten times higher among negro 
school children than among whites of similar age. To 
determine the cause of the marked difference in mortality 
rates in the two races, especially due to tuberculosis, the 
State Health Department, directed by Dr. E. L. Bishop, 
with the aid of the Rosenwald Fund, conducted a two- 
year epidemiological survey of both races. Surveys were 
made in a farm district in West Tennessee, and in an 
industrial district in East Tennessee. These surveys 
indicated that social and economic differences between 
the races were responsible for the difference in death 
rates, rather than probable biological differences. 

A cooperative effort was begun by the Rosenwald 
Fund, the State Departments of Health and Education, 
and the presidents of the three negro colleges in Nash- 
ville to determine and correct conditions responsible for 
the higher mortality rates among negroes than among 
whites. To this end a committee was formed by the 
groups mentioned, which selected Mr. S. L. Smith of 
the Rosenwald Fund as its secretary, and Dr. M. J. 
Bent as director of field work. This committee decided 
upon a five-year program of health education in two 
negro colleges and three elementary schools in Nashville 
and vicinity. 

In view of the facts that education is one of the best 
means of effecting a societal adjustment, that elementary 
education can reach the masses responsible for the higher 
death rate among negroes, and that mental and physical 
health are included in the seven cardinal principles of 
educational objectives, the committee decided upon the 
five-year program of health education. 

The course of procedure was influenced by the premise 
that in personal health the six factors following are most 
important: 


1. Heredity. 
2. Knowledge of certain health principles and facts. 
3. Hygienic habits of living. 
4. Attitude toward: 
a) Prevention of illness. 


A paper presented before the Section on Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Negroes, Southern District Association Convention, March 
1936, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





b) Acquisition and maintenance of personal health, 
c) Medical care. 


Through the elementary school program the following 
benefits to the individual were anticipated: 


1. Systemized health concepts. 

2. Formation of habits conducive to good health. 

3. Knowledge of infectious diseases and of disease pre- 
vention. 

4. A desire on the part of pupils and citizens to improye 
community health. 


HE first step in arriving at an effective health pro. 
gram was to determine the existing status of health, 


both actual and potential, in the environs of the 
three elementary schools selected for the experiment, 
To this end a survey was made to ascertain existing 
hygienic practices, the status of health knowledge, the 
attitude toward health, the disease prevention measures 
being used, the attitude toward the physician, and the 
general characters and needs of the communities. - 

This preliminary survey of each of the three selected 
schools and the homes and communities which they 
serve was made by Mr. Paul Jessen in cooperation with 
Dr. Bent. The Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test, 
supplemented by an additional questionnaire, was given 
to the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

In addition each pupil was given a Health Habit 
Questionnaire composed of thirty-seven questions under 
the six headings of Cleanliness, Sleep, Diet, Exercise, 
Elimination, and Medical Service. 

A great need for a more adequate health program in 
these schools was evident from the fact that to the 
questionnaires a general average of only 54.3 per cent 
correct answers were made, and in such a multiple choice 
questionnaire an average of 25 per cent correct response 
may be expected from guessing. 





Conditions found to obtain in these schools and com- | 


munities by the questionnaire method are as follows: 

In personal hygiene: 

79.5 per cent know that the teeth should be brushed twice 
daily. 

63.2 per cent know that the hands should be washed before 
eating, although all said they did it. 


40.8 per cent know the benefit of a definite time for bowel | 


elimination. 


40.0 per cent know the benefit of outdoor play in the 
sunlight. 


14.5 per cent did not brush their teeth. 

4.0 per cent allowed others to use their tooth brushes. 

57.0 per cent had never been to a dentist. 

70.0 per cent play more than two hours a day; however, 
baseball was the only team game known. 


The questionnaire revealed the knowledge of foods 
and balanced diets to be the most deficient, the average 
of correct answers being far less than the general average 
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of 54.3 per cent. The facts obtained from 140 reporting: 


11 had fairly well-balanced diets. 
122 drank no milk whatever. 
136 ate neither oranges nor tomatoes. 
58 ate no green, leafy vegetables. 
All ate too rapidly, nearly all ate between meals, many ate 
too much. However, everyone felt that they had enough of 
such as they had to eat. 


This survey further showed that 73 per cent of the 
pupils know that the correct way to sleep is with light, 
warm covers in a well-ventilated room, but this knowl- 
edge was not practiced for reasons which have not been 
definitely determined. Forty-one out of 139 slept with 
all windows and doors closed; 25 reported that they 
raised the windows a few inches. 

Sixty per cent of the pupils knew that there is danger 
in self-medication and harm in the use of patent medi- 
cines. However, the list of sixteen different kinds of 
patent medicines given as frequently used in these homes 
and quite a number of others less frequently used indi- 
cates that this knowledge of the pupils is not practiced 
by the parents. The rather amusing reason given as to 
why patent medicines should be avoided was that they 
make people feel lively and make people poor. Sixty out 
of ninety-eight pupils believed that castor oil and pills 
are necessary to prevent constipation and that diet did 
not play a very important part. 

These erroneous conceptions, we believe, can be cor- 
rected by health education. 


tigation of the home and school environments. 

Sixty per cent of the homes were visited and the 
parents interviewed. Only two families out of the forty- 
six investigated used pasteurized milk, and twenty-seven 
families had no regular milk supply. Twenty-four fami- 
lies of this group did not use green, leafy vegetables, 
and twenty-six only occasionally ate fruit. Twenty-five 
families in this group had incomes adequate to provide a 
balanced diet. It was questionable whether the income 
of eighteen families was adequate for this purpose, and 
that of three families was definitely inadequate. 

The family survey shows that none of this group has 
an adequately protected water supply. Four families use 
water from springs which are subject to overflow, and 
all others use wells, the waters of which have never been 
tested for potability. One of the writers (Dr. Bent) made 
a bacteriological examination of the well water at one 
of the schools and found it to be badly contaminated. 

There was much room for improvement in home sani- 
tation and hygiene. Seven homes were filthy, chickens 
and dogs having free run of the places. Nine homes were 
considered only fairly clean; thirty-two were very clean. 
Nineteen houses had no screens, eleven had broken doors 
and windows. No homes had running water, and of four- 
teen the source of water was more than one hundred 
yards from the house. Six, nine, and ten persons slept 
in single rooms in three homes. From a sanitary stand- 
point the yards about these homes also afforded consid- 
erable subject matter. Thirty yards were open and clear, 


S OME valuable information was obtained from inves- 
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sixteen were obstructed with junk and trash, thirty-one 
contained water barrels or cans partly filled with water 
and not screened. Eleven cow stables, nine horse stables, 
ten pig pens, and thirty chicken houses were located 
within two hundred feet of houses, and in many yards 
manure was piled in the open. All homes had outdoor 
privies which were fairly well-constructed, with two ex- 
ceptions in which there appeared to be no privies of 
any kind. 

Only one home had a hot air furnace, all others being 
heated by fireplaces, wood or coal stoves, or some com- 
bination of these. All heating facilities were inadequate 
for cold weather. For light, seventeen homes used elec- 
tricity, but of these only eight had light shades. The 
remaining twenty-nine homes were “twilighted” by old- 
fashioned kerosene lamps. Notwithstanding that these 
were rural homes, only twenty had suitable play space for 
children and the yards of eight were unsafe for this pur- 
pose on account of their proximity to busy highways. The 
majority of these families had some sort of musical 
instrument, all had some books for recreational reading, 
five had automobiles, and two had some playground 
equipment. 

In these communities much leisure is spent in visiting, 
and church attendance is universal; however, only about 
one-third of the families were represented at parent- 
teacher meetings. 

Concerning the schools, the buildings are correctly 
designed to admit light from the right direction. Win- 
dow shades are attached several inches from the top to 
admit top light and ventilation. The shades are of the 
one-piece roller type and when they are pulled down, 
the poor artificial lights afford illumination rating less 
than one foot candle. On clear days the illumination rat- 
ing was between eight and twenty foot candles. 

The school rooms are overcrowded, but could be worse. 
Seats designed for a single child are occupied by two 
small children, the larger children being seated in double 
seats. The desks are not adjustable, being either too 
large or too small for their occupants in many cases, 
thus predisposing to postural and visual defects. Heating 
facilities are quite inadequate. Unjacketed cannon ball 
stoves serve this purpose, and in moderately cold weather 
when the temperature near the blackboards is 80° to 
90°, that in the rear seats ranges around 50°. In muddy 
weather the floors are swept during school hours, with- 


out the use of sweeping compound, thus stirring up a 


fog of dust. No play courts are laid out on the school 
grounds, nor do they have any playground equipment. 
The privies are of the pit type and poorly drained. 

No information was sought in this survey on disease 
prevention and control because of the splendid work 
being done by the County Health Department, which 
provides for immunization of all pupils and many pre- 
school age children against diphtheria, smallpox, and 
typhoid fever. This Public Health Unit also gives an 
annual examination to all pupils, and requires teachers 
whom they do not examine to present a health certificate. 


HE existing sanitary and hygienic conditions shown 
by the survey were used as the basis of recommen- 
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dations to the Joint Health Committee concerning an 
effective course of procedure in this part of the Health 
Education Experiment. These recommendations follow: 

1. Modernize the school buildings, equipment, and _ sur- 
roundings to bring them into accord with present-day stand- 
ards of school hygiene and sanitation. 

2. Incorporate a health education program into the whole 
school curriculum so that it will be operative every hour of 
the day, and will effectively supplement the work of the 
county and health departments. 

3. Outline a health education program to be used by 
elementary school teachers, including therein necessary details 
of subject matter and methods in the form of a syllabus. 

4. Place in the hands of teachers all free health literature, 
together with a bibliography of health textbooks adapted 
to each school grade. 


Sufficient money was not available to put into opera- 
tion all recommendations made to the Joint Health 
Committee as a result of the preliminary survey. How- 
ever, the syllabus was prepared for the purpose of incor- 
porating the health education in the existing school 
program. The Director of Field Work visited each of 
the three schools selected for the experiment. At these 
weekly visits health lectures, demonstrations, and quizzes 
were given to pupils and teachers. Special attention was 
also given to helping the teachers incorporate the health 
instruction in each of the basic subjects being taught 
and to stimulate and maintain the interest of the pupils. 

The following demonstrations were made: 


1. A balanced diet. 

2. Contrast between correct and improper ventilation. 

3. The necessity of air to combustion (candle in jar). 

4. Human blood cells under the microscope. 

5. The effects of proper and inadequate diet on growth 
of rats. 

6. Room heat regulation by means of a thermometer. 

7. Effective and economical methods of tooth cleaning. 

8. Sanitary school hand washing device without running 
water. 

9. Cultivation of bacteria from the air. 

10. Cultivation of bacteria from the washed and unwashed 
hands. 

11. A model, inexpensive sanitary privy. 

12. The pasteurization of milk by means of a double boiler. 

13. Bacteria grown from wells and springs in the com- 
munity. 

14. Tubercle bacilli in sputum. 

15. A sanitary method of sputum disposal in respiratory 
diseases. 

16. The spread of bacteria by coughing with the mouth 
uncovered. 


These demonstrations were supplemented by explana- 
tory and descriptive talks. 


FTER a period of one year, Mr. Jessen made a 

second survey to determine what had been accom- 
plished. This second survey showed improvement in 
health knowledge in three schools as follows: 


Brentwood—a gain of 22.6 per cent. 
Briersville—a gain of 13.6 per cent. 
Haynes—a gain of 5.9 per cent. 


The greatest improvements in health habits noted in 
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the second survey when compared with the first were: 





Regular inclusion of milk 


fC rer Terre rs 14.1 per cent 
Regular inclusion of fruit . 6 Der cent 
and vegetables in the diet...0.042 per cent 16 Per cent 
Those not practicing self- 
Ere 34.0 per cent 57 per cent 


Only sixteen families were visited in 1934. This was 
too small a number to use in a fair comparison with 
conditions found in 1932. However, five new Sanitary 
privies were noted in a visit to these sixteen homes, 





PN eg ater there was evidence of improvement in 
the desired direction as a result of the first year’s 
program, which was carried out in weekly visits, we felt 
that much better results would be obtained if someone 
were employed to make daily visits to the schools and 
stimulate greater interest in the project. With the hope 
of doing this at the beginning of the school year 1934. 
1935, we met the teachers and outlined the following 
program: 


1. A five-to-ten-minute period devoted daily to the teach- 
ing of health. 

2. The incorporation of the teaching of health with other 
subjects in the curriculum. 

3. Daily inspection of each student by the teacher to 
stimulate interest in the practice of good health habits. 

4. Encouragement of the use of individual drinking cups 
by pointing out the dangers of the common cup. 

5. The keeping of a Health Notebook. 


Meetings were held with the parents at each school 
to acquaint them with our program and its object. These 


meetings stimulated interest not only in the children but 


also in the schools and grounds. Attempts are now being 
made at both Haynes and Briersville to beautify the 
school grounds and to prepare suitable places for play- 
grounds. This project has at Briersville been rather 
difficult due to the rocky nature of the soil, requiring 


at times the use of blasting powder. However, the work | 


is progressing gradually, and it is hoped will be finished 
by next fall. 

Due to the fact that the children have made very 
slow progress in correctly answering certain groups of 
questions in the Health Knowledge Test, copies of these 
questions have been given to the teachers. The correct 
answers to all questions and the reasons for them were 
given to both teachers and pupils. 

From observations made this year in following the 
program as outlined, we are convinced that the greatest 
drawback in the past has been the lack of training in 
health education on the part of the teachers. 

Some may ask if the homes of these pupils are being 
reached. Observations made by the teachers and con- 
versations with the parents indicate that this is gradually 
being accomplished. Many examples of such improved 
understanding could be quoted if space permitted. 

In addition to the above mentioned activities, the 
removal of diseased tonsils of between twenty-five and 
thirty students has been accomplished in cooperation 

(Continued on Page 527) 
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1936 Honor Award Fellows 


Physical Education Association were recipients of 

the Association’s Honor Award at the 1936 con- 
ventions. We are proud to publish on these pages the 
photographs and citations of these men and women, who 
were nominated for the Award by the Association’s 
Honor Award Committee, under the leadership of Dr. 
F. W. Maroney, retiring chairman. 


E of the outstanding members of the American 


Awards Presented at St. Louis 
by President Agnes Wayman 





FREDERICK W. COZENS, PH.D. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Almost all of Dr. Cozens’ professional experience has 
been at the University of California. He has been a 
leader in the field of tests and measurements and research 
in the classification of boys and girls. He has had many 
years of committee work with state, national, and pro- 
fessional organizations. He has given innumerable ad- 
dresses before educational groups. He has carried on 
research problems in his chosen field, written many arti- 
cles, and is the co-author of several books. At present he 
is Chairman of the Research Section of this organiza- 





tion. He is a Fellow of the American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education, and holds the Ling Medal for distin- 
guished service for the health progress of children. He 
is a Contributing Editor of the JourNAL or HEALTH 
AND PHysicaL EpucaTIon and the Research Quarterly. 
He qualifies in all respects for this honor. 


RUTH ELLIOTT, PH.D. 


Professor and Chairman of the Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education, Wellesley College. 


Dr. Elliott is a Phi Beta Kappa and a Kappa Delta Pi. 
Her professional teaching experience has been entirely in 
colleges and universities. She is a member of several pro- 
fessional organizations and has held high office in the 
Associations of Directors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges, both East, West, and National. She has served on 
many national and local committees. She is particularly 
interested in the professional training field. She has 
made substantial contributions to the literature in the 
professional field, and has been an outstanding speaker 
at regional and national meetings of our various associa- 
tions since 1927. She is known in the educational field 





as a woman of high intellectual attainments, unusual 
poise and ability. In honoring Dr. Elliott we honor our- 
selves. 


EDITH M. GATES 


Director of Health Education, 
National Board of the Y.W-C.A. 


Miss Gates’ professional preparation includes study 
abroad as well as in this country. Most of her profes- 
sional experience has been in connection with public 
school work and in the Y.W.C.A. During the World War 
she supervised women soldiers’ camps in Poland, con- 
ducted a summer playground for girls and women in 
Warsaw and Krakow, and also served with the Y.W.C.A. 
in Belgium. She has since seen service with the National 
Board Y.W.C.A. in eight different countries. Miss Gates 
is a member of several professional organizations, is 
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prominent in the work of the Women’s Division, N.A. 
A.F., is active in the work of the National Recreation 
Congress, and was a member of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. She has contrib- 
uted to our literature through magazine articles, book 
reviews, news notes, and is the author of several books. 
In honoring her, we honor ourselves. 


STRONG HINMAN 


Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mr. Hinman’s professional experience includes the 
Y.M.C.A., summer playgrounds, and the public schools. 
He is a Kappa Delta Pi, and is affiliated with several pro- 
fessional organizations. He was President of the Mid- 
West District of the A.P.E.A., and is the immediate Past- 
President of the Association. As President, he initiated 
numerous constructive programs. He is an outstanding 
organizer, and has developed an unusually fine program 
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at Wichita. He has made many fine contributions to our 
literature through articles in the JoURNAL oF Hearty 
AND PHysIcaL EDUCATION; among other contributions 
he has written a Syllabus of Physical Education for Pub. 
lic Schools, Health Education for Public Schools, Physi. 
cal Education for Secondary Schools, and numerous art. | 
cles in other publications. In honoring him, we honor 
our organization. 


CHARLES HAROLD McCLOY, PH.D. 


Research Professor of Anthropometry, 
The State University of lowa. 


Dr. McCloy has had an interesting and varied profes. 
sional career, including public schools, Y.M.C.A., Public 
School Athletic League, college and university teaching 
in this country, and many years’ service in China, where 
he not only served on the National Council of the YY. 
C.A., but was Professor of Physical Education and Direc. 





tor of the Professional School of Physical Education at 
National Southeastern University, Nanking. He was also 
Secretary of the China Amateur Athletic Federation for 
several years. Dr. McCloy is a member of several pro- | 
fessional organizations and honorary societies, among 
them being the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion. He is particularly interested in tests and measure- 
ments, anthropometry, and the field of research, and has 
contributed many articles dealing with these subjects to 
our JouRNAL, the Research Quarterly, Pentathlon, and 
many other magazines. He is the author of “The Meas- 
urement of Athletic Power.” He is one of the most men- 
tally active members of our profession. 





JACKSON R. SHARMAN, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan. 
Dr. Sharman’s professional experience has included the 


playground, the army, public schools, and universities. 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa, a Phi Epsilon Kappa, and 4 
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member of several educational and professional organi- 
zations. As State Director of Physical Education in Ala- 
bama, he took a leading part in organizing and promot- 
ing the state association, and the Southern District Asso- 
ciation, which he served as President. He has been a 
diligent member of committees, including the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical Associ- 
ation, and served as chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Physical Education of the Committee on the School Child 
at the White House Conference. He has contributed 
many articles to our JOURNAL, to Recreation, and other 





educational publications, and is the author of Physical 
Education Facilities for the Public Accredited High 
Schools of Alabama, and An Introduction to Physical 
Education. He has given valuable service as a teacher, 
supervisor, administrator, and public speaker, and as 
such has more than qualified for recognition. 





Awards Presented at Springfield by 
Franklin J. Gray, President of 


the Eastern District Association 





EDGAR FAUVER, M.D. 


Director of Athletics and Physical Education, and 
College Physician, Wesleyan University. 


Dr. Fauver has had a long and distinguished career in 
college physical education, athletics, and health service. 
He is a member of many professional organizations, and 
has served as President of the College Physical Education 
Association and the American Baseball Federation. He 
has written for professional magazines, and has contrib- 
uted chapters to books in the field. He has also given 
outstanding leadership in the camping field, and has 
given service to the profession as a member of many 
committees and as speaker at innumerable professional 
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and educational meetings. He is a worthy recipient of 
the Association’s highest award. 


EDWIN FAUVER, M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, Athletic 
Director, and College Physician, University of Rochester 


Dr. Edwin Fauver, like his brother, has served in the 
fields of college physical education and athletics and 
student health service for many years. He has been ac- 
tive in many professional organizations, has served as 
President of the College Physical Education Association, 
and was founder and President of the New York State 





Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. He has contributed 
many articles to national publications, has given leader- 
ship in the summer camp field for twenty-nine years, and 
is well known and respected as an active citizen of his 
community. He is a worthy recipient of the Association’s 
highest award. 
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State Director 


JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


Director, National Physical Education Service 
of the National Recreation Association 


had a Director of Physical and Health Education on 

the staff of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. This would mean a great advance for health and 
physical education. Important problems in our profession 
would be solved. Progress would be rapid. Many have 
written and asked me, as Director of this Service, “How 
do you get a state director?” During recent years several 
state physical education associations, under dynamic 
leadership, have done much to secure state directors. 


| WOULD be a splendid achievement if every state 


. Every state physical education association should have 


as its first objective the securing and maintaining of a 
state director of physical and health education perma- 
nently on the job. 

It is almost axiomatic to say that the greatest progress 
in the various fields of our profession has been made in 
those states that have state directors. It is not the pur- 
pose here to state the growth in the twenty-two states 
with directors in personnel, facilities, program, teacher 
training, and standards. The main purpose is to outline 
briefly what to do to get a state director. 

National Physical Education Service was established 
in 1918 to help: (1) to get state laws; (2) to develop 
state programs and syllabi of physical education; and 
(3). to secure state directors. Previous to its establish- 
ment, only eleven states had Jaws and only four states 
had state directors. Today thirty-six states have laws, 
representing 90 per cent of the population; thirty-three 
states have laws and programs and syllabi, representing 
80 per cent of the population; twenty-two states have 
laws, syllabi, and, what is more important, state directors, 
representing 70 per cent of the population. During the 
past twenty years, twenty-six states have had state direc- 
tors. 


N the past we spent much time, effort, and money to 
get state laws. Laws are useful and helpful, but not 
necessary. There are states with state directors that do 
not have laws. There are fifteen states with laws that do 
not have state directors. In the fifteen states that have 
laws but no state directors very little has happened. 
Progress is made through leadership, and so today we 
concentrate on getting state directors. This can be done 
only through the active interest and the constructive co- 
operation of the state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, because state directors are appointed by them to 
serve on their staff; the job is to work directly with them. 
During the past few years, two state superintendents of 
public instruction on their own initiative, because they 
were interested, appointed state directors. State super- 


intendents can appoint state directors with or without 
law. Wherever you can get a law that is fine, but a state 
director is needed to make the law effective. The point js 


that we must concentrate on the main objective, whic | 
is state leadership and guidance from the state office of | 


education. 


- days gone by we have had effective state campaigns 
with the cooperation of some twenty different national 
and state organizations. We have had the impetus of the 
draft statistics from the World War and other items ip 
our favor. Today we have a number of national orgari- 
zations interested, but the matter of initiative and action 
must be taken by state physical education associations 
themselves. I am happy to report that several such asso- 


ciations have accomplished much. 
During the past two years we have had four new state | 
directors appointed in Maine, Vermont, Louisiana, and | 


Utah for the first time. During the past few years we 
have maintained state directors in six states where other 
state supervisors were being dismissed for reasons of 


economy. During the past year, five state superintend- | 
ents of public instruction have reappointed state di- | 
rectors. Much credit is due to state associations of | 


physical education. Honorable mention must go to the 


excellent work of the New York, California, and Ohio | 


State Associations and special mention must be made of 


the splendid work of the state associations in Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and Iowa. 

Hence, the state superintendent of public instruction | 
is the person to work with and for. A state director | 
serves on his staff. A state director is his appointee. You 
must get his active interest and positive cooperation. Re- | 
member this: Any state superintendent can appoint a 


state director on his staff if he really wants to. We have 


cases where this has been done because the state super- 


intendent was really interested. -Remember also that 
nothing can be done to get a state director without the 
interest and cooperation of the state superintendent. The 
superintendent cannot be forced either by a law or any 
other way to appoint a state director unless he wants to. 
Today, therefore, to get a state director one must work 


directly with the state superintendent. 


OME of the necessary steps in this important attain- 
ment of securing a state director of physical educa 


tion are as follows: 







1. To arouse public opinion through publicity in the news- 


papers, etc. 


(Continued on Page 524) 
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~~ Recreation for Rural Communities 


By 
GEORGE F. HENDRICKS 


State Director Physical and Health Education, Delaware 


Introduction 


ECREATION is a broad term usually necessitating 
R specific definition according to its application. What 
is recreation to one may be arduous toil to another. 
Many of us will agree, however, that any endeavor which 
brings joy, diversion, or pleasure to the individual may 
be classified as recreation. 

Recreational opportunities in rural areas of Delaware 
are negligible as contrasted with those available in urban 
centers when based on the above concept of recreation. 

Early in the past school year a conference was held 
between George R. Miller, Rural Supervisor of Delaware, 
and the writer with the hope that recreational opportunity 
might be offered in the rural communities equal to that 
now enjoyed in the urban centers. At the outset it was 
evident that such a project, to be at least partially suc- 
cessful, must be confined to a small area and carried out 
on an experimental basis. Further to determine the success 
of the project definite objectives had to be established. 


Objectives 


The objectives tentatively set up were: (a) develop- 
ment of community leadership, (5) increase of oppor- 
tunity for contact and socialization in rural communities, 
(c) creation of recreational centers to illustrate: (1) that 
young and old can play together and (2) that such 
programs require little or no expense or equipment. 


Obstacles 


Before drafting a final plan due and careful considera- 
tion had to be given to several obstacles, which are 
usually present, especially in rural communities. Chief 
among these deterrents were transportation, physical 
equipment, facilities, and personnel. 


Plan 


Known obstacles having been considered and objectives 
established, the following plan was evolved. All rural 
schools, white and colored, in one county were advised 
that recreational programs would be promoted in their 
community upon request. Meetings were held at the 
schools of interested communities, since the school in 
such areas usually serves as the focal point for concerted 
endeavor. At these meetings a general outline of a play 
program for young and old was presented and definite 
dates selected. All communities were advised that these 
play programs could be given in each community only 
once every two weeks. Tardy requests could be met only 
as rapidly as the schedule would permit. Owing to the 
heterogeneity of the groups all programs were opened at 


7:30 p.m. and concluded at 9:00 p.m. In the preliminary 
meetings it was clearly explained that any community 
requesting these programs incurred only one obligation; 
namely, their presence and their participation. 


Programs 


One-, two-, and three-room schools served as recrea- 
tional centers and consequently the programs given were 
varied to meet such conditions as oil or gasoline lamps, 
immovable desks, restricted space, and large groups. 

In spite of these adverse conditions and on-the-spot 
modifications, all programs had as their bases, play and 
relaxation—such as singing, social games, simple dances, 
and other seasonal activities. 

The play-day type of organization was adhered to in 
presenting these programs to insure maximum participa- 
tion and equalized competition. In several instances it 
became necessary to secure assistance in the form of 
leadership from the Adult Education Division in order 
to meet the insistent demand for weekly programs. 

Each center presented indigenous problems and peculi- 
arities and therefore time or space does not warrant the 
listing of numerous outlines. However, it may be of 
interest to see the type of activities included in several 
typical programs. The activities here outlined were given 
in rural one-room centers, white and colored. 


Program—One-Room White Center 


Attendance—(checked on arrival) 
Division into Teams 

Opening Songs 

Brothers and Sisters 

Potato and Spoon Relay 

Jig Saw Puzzle Relay (all teams—time element) 
Bag Pop 

Gossip 

Match Box Relay 

Clap Out 

. Virginia Reel 

. Closing Song 


— i 
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Program—One-Room Colored Center 


Attendance (checked on arrival) 
Division into Teams 

Spirituals 

Moving Day 

Advancing Statues 

Ring Jar Toss 

Christmas Pictorial 

Clog and Soft-Shoe 

Book Balance Relay 

Closing Song 
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Outcomes 


Most of us are interested in results or outcomes in any 
program even though our original objectives are not 
(Continued on Page 520) 
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HE approaches to solving the prob- 


The Vexing lem of an all-inclusive name for 
Matter of the administrative title of physical 
Terminology education and its allied educational and 


social movements are being given most 
serious consideration at the present time. A satisfactory 
title would certainly help to settle the confusion that is 
now rampant. The extent of this confusion is realized 
as one looks over the list of administrative titles in com- 
mon use in various city and college departments today: 


1. Department of Physical Education 

2. Department of Health Education 

3. Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

4. Department of Health and Physical Education 

5. Department of Physical and Health Education 

6. Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

7. Department of Physical Welfare 

8. Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety 

9. Department of Health Contributing Agencies 

10. Department of Sports Education 

11. Department of Health Education and Public Rec- 
reation 

12. Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


The older approach to a method of solving the problem 
by trying to make one word encompass all the others has 
its difficulties. There is involved, for example, the task 
of expanding the meaning of an existent single title, like 
Health Education or Physical Education, and building 
up a popular appreciation of its widest meaning and im- 
plications. Yet as soon as this is attempted, obvious 
difficulties are encountered. The word “health” presents 
a worry to the physical educator in that as a depart- 
mental title it practically demands a medically trained 
administrator; and the physical educator realizes that the 
eight or nine years of intensive training now needed for 
the M.D. degree almost prohibits the possessor from 
gaining an understanding of the physical education and 
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recreation divisions of the program. There is no doubt 
that the situation is vastly different from that of a gen- 
eration ago when physical education was fortunate in 
having so many outstanding leaders with medical train- 
ing. We must realize that in those days a medical train. 
ing required but two or three years, and that the grad- 
uates, therefore, could easily augment their training jn 
the physical education field. On the other hand, turning 
the situation about, the health people are equally per. 
turbed over the choice of the title “physical education.” 
which, to them, has without doubt lost much of its earlier 
health connotations, and presents instead the picture of 
a physical activity program with an activity-minded ad. 
ministrator in charge. In addition, there is also a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the title of “Physical Education” 
where community recreational programs are included in 
the administrative setup. 


It may occasion surprise that the word “Athletics” js 
not included in some of the departmental titles that were 
listed, since only a short time ago it was commonly used 
in this connection. Here, however, is an instance where 
an existing term, Physical Education, has grown in mean- 
ing to include another related movement. Considering 
its original independence, it is an amazing but gratifying 
fact that athletics has so quickly relinquished its claims 
to representation in any composite title, and has so will- 
ingly accepted the title of Physical Education, with its 
broader educational implications, as the banner under 
which its own fortunes can be carried on. 

The second approach to solving the problem of a 
title, and the most common one today, is to join titles 
together in a compromise. This, in common usage, re- 
sults in Health and Physical Education (or its counter- 
part, Physical and Health Education), or the even more 
comprehensive grouping of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Until a more convenient solution is 
found, this is probably as satisfying to all interests con- 
cerned as any of the solutions under consideration. 

A third suggestion on which some individuals are work- 
ing is to find a name from Greek or Latin sources, fol- 
lowing the example of “hygiene” and “Hygeia.” The 
closest to an answer here seems to be ewexia (Greek) and 
euphoria (Latin), both meaning a “state of complete 
physical, mental, and spiritual well-being and vigor.” 
Used in the adjectival sense, the phrase “Euphoric Edu- 
cation” might be offered, but it would have to go through 
a Stage of acceptance and popularization such as the 
word “Intramural” underwent in its relation to athletics. 


The suggestion just given is based on the significance 
of the program to the individual in health and happiness 
rather than upon a classification of the departmental di- 
visions. Viewing the problem from the latter standpoint, 
there is possible a fourth approach, namely, the sugges- 
tion of such a term as “Bodily Sciences,” which would 
be in keeping with the already established educational 
divisions, i. e., Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, and others. The term Social Sciences, for ex- 
ample, has become generally accepted in school use as 
all-inclusive for such related fields of subject matter as 
History (with its many divisions), Geography, Political 
Science, and Economics; and similarly, a composite term 
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for our own field would permit of such compartmental- 
ization. 

As a fifth type of approach to the title problem, there 
are today, in keeping with the use of initials in connec- 
tion with the Federal Relief projects (C.W.A., F.E.R.A., 
P.W.A., etc.) other minds at work in the hope of coining 
a new name and trusting that familiarity would in time 
bring an acceptance of it. As an example of an attempt 
in this direction, the initials P (for Physical) H (for 
Health) and R (for Recreation) used with Education 
would make Phreducation. The suggestion as given 
merely indicates the possibilities of a composite title to 
be thus invented. 

This discussion, apart from its speculative aspects, 
brings us back to the fact that confusion of titles means 
divergence of practice in departmental setup. School 
administrators, seeking someone to head up the unified 
program, are naturally puzzled as to where to look for 
the individual best qualified for such a job. Although 
an all-inclusive title will not automatically solve the 
many existing questions of training and administrative 
practice, it certainly represents a fundamental step in 
bringing about departmental unity in the comprehensive 
program of physical development and attainment, with 
their accruing satisfactions, that Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation are all striving to further. 


HE accomplishments of physical edu- 


Proof of cation teaching are probably nowhere 
Swimming more visible than in the popular activ- 
Progress ity of swimming. Here, particularly in 


the women’s realm, the summer beaches 
afford ample proof of a striking increase of interest and 
proficiency on the part of the participants. It was but a 
few years ago that one witnessed the “bathing beauty” 
who never actually went into the water. Today, to the 
contrary, we observe that she displays an ability in swim- 
ming which is little short of phenomenal. Where hanging 
on the ropes at the seashore, and emitting wild screams 
as they were literally pounded by the waves, was the 
chief aquatic activity of girls in the past, one now sees 
them in exhibitions of the crawl stroke which are not 
only mechanically correct but are graceful to the point 
of artistic perfection. 

The American crawl seems ideally adapted to the fe- 
male sex. The ease and grace which many girls and 
women have achieved in this excellent stroke is concrete 
evidence of the success of their physical education pro- 
grams throughout the country. This increase of swim- 
ming proficiency, of course, has not been limited to the 
one stroke. One needs only to observe the progress of 
American women in the backstroke, breast stroke, and, 
even more so, in diving. Not alone do we have our na- 
tional and Olympic champions in these various events 
but, what is more important, a visit to any bathing place 
will suffice to prove that the average girl has received 
considerable instruction and has achieved success of 
which many men are justly envious. 

As the experienced teacher of physical education 
knows, the success of teaching in many phases of our 
work is not readily observable. Swimming and diving, 
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however, are definitely measurable, and for this reason 
offer many personal satisfactions to tutor, pupil, and 
parent; in addition, they offer concrete evidence of the 
accomplishments of physical education to the general 
public. 


HE National Section on Women’s 


Contribution Athletics of the A.P.E.A. has added 
to Women’s another item to its already long list of 
Athletics services to the women of the profession 


with the inauguration of its Service Bul- 
letin, a publication designed to give practical assistance 
in the organization, conduct, and teaching of athletic 
sports. It is expected that the Bulletin will be especially 
useful to those teachers who are not reached by other 
publications in the field, and that at the same time it 
will serve to promote interest and membership in the 
National Association, and to advertise the activities and 
services of the Section on Women’s Athletics. The first 
issue, which appeared during the summer, contained arti- 
cles on playday and intramural organization in high 
schools. The succeeding five issues of Volume I will 
cover topics of equal value to all who are engaged in 
teaching sports: to girls and women. Grace Stafford of 
Gary, Indiana, is Editor of the Bulletin, and Harriet V. 
Fitchpatrick of Cleveland is the Business Manager, 
handling the subscriptions. In their capable hands, the 
Service Bulletin should prove a welcome addition to the 
periodical literature in the field of physical education and 
athletics for women. 


ATE last spring the American Camp- 
ing Association was made the recipi- 
ent of an initial grant from the Chrysler 
Corporation toward a fund of $100,000 
to be used in a five-year program of 
study and research to set higher standards of camping 
activities. In addition, this generous grant will facilitate 
the solution of two major problems which confront the 
professional camp directors in this national organization. 
The first is a need for the expansion of camping facilities 
to reach more of the youth of America, and particularly, 
the expansion of the American Camping Association to 
include a larger percentage of directors and counselors of 
existing camps. The second is the need for research and 
scientific study of program content, education techniques, 
and character guidance. Then, too, the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration Fund will make possible the securing of nationally 
prominent leaders in the national office of the Association, 
and will provide for the enlargement of the scope of its 
publications. 

The news of this grant will be of especial interest to 
those members of our own Association who are camp 
directors and counselors during the summer months, and 
in particular to our active and growing Camping Section, 
organized in 1932 as a result of the realization of the 
many common bonds of interest between physical educa- 
tion and camping. 

The American Camping Association is to be congratu- 
lated for developing such an intense public interest in its 
activities; its efforts are well rewarded by this intelligent 
and deserved philanthropy of the Chrysler Corporation. 


Camping 
Association Re- 
ceives Generous 
Grant 
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Advanced Tactics in Field Hockey 


HILDA 


By 
V. BURR 


Instructor in Physical Education 


University 


NE of the most attractive phases of field hockey 
C) is the variety of the tactics that players can 

use when combining with each other—either in 
initiating or in spoiling an attacking movement. Experi- 
enced players can work up to highly technical and com- 
plicated tactics to outwit their opponents, but beginners 
are recommended to keep to simple and straight form 
and methods until they have learned to control the ball 
with a fair amount of accuracy. When they have achieved 
this they will find it easier to concentrate on where to 
send the ball rather than ow, and on positioning rather 
than on footwork. 

The tactics to be discussed in this article are intended 
for the thoroughly experienced players who have con- 
siderable skill in ball control, good judgment in position- 
ing themselves, and quickness in seizing opportunities 
and in choosing the right tactics for the right moment. 


1 

The Long Diagonal Pass from the Right Inner Across 
to the Farther Wing after a Center Bully—trThis is an 
excellent method of opening up the game in midfield; it 
often takes the opposing defense by surprise, and, if well 
done, should give the attack a chance of scoring quickly. 
It can be used when conditions are favorable, directly the 
right inner receives the ball from a center bully; or, at 
other times, when the covering defense is in a similar 
position to that of the center bully, provided there is a 
space through to the left wing. This pass can, of course, 
be used by the /eft inner as well, but it is less likely to 
be effective, as the ball has to be directed to the stick 
side of opponents rather than to their non-stick side, and 
is, therefore, more easily intercepted. 


Receiving the penalty corner hit. 





(From Burr’s Field Hockey for Coaches and Players, 
Copyright 1930 by A. S. Barnes and Co., Inc.) 





of Michigan 


For these tactics the left wing must have exceptional 
speed, be very accurate in picking up hard passes, ang 
always be on the alert for this type of combination. Be. 
fore making her pass, the right inner must be certain 
that the opposing right fullback is marking closely, be. 
cause, if she hangs back, she may be able to intercept, 
The center forward should give her inner a short push 
pass which she should be able to receive a little ahead of 
the opposing center half so as to aim the ball to the non- 
stick side of that defense. She must get rid of the ball at 
once or—better still—hit “on the fly,” directing her pass 
to or a little beyond the corner made by the junction of 
the far five-yard line and the twenty-five-yard line. As 
a good forward line gets up speed the moment a bully is 
completed, the left wing should be on the run before the 
hard pass is sent, and, provided it is not hit out-of- 
bounds, she should have a chance of getting to the ball 
before the half, who will not be expecting it on her side 
of the field. If the wing beats her opponent and success- 
fully picks up the ball, she should curve well in toward 
the circle with the intention of trying for a shot froma 
fairly central position. She will, however, have to dodge 
the covering full before being able to do this. This pass 
should not be used if the ball is too far beyond the fifty- 
yard line as it will have to be directed too close to the 
goal line for the wing to be able to deal with it effectively. 

In regard to defensive methods for spoiling this attack- 
ing movement, the remedy is quite simple. If the far 
wing half hangs back at the bully, a little more than her 
usual position at the bully, she should easily be able to 
reach the ball before the wing, or the right back should 
be able to intercept it, if she marks very loosely. 


i 

The Covering Fullback’s Particular Responsibility 
for Tackling the Farther Wing.—It has been men- 
tioned above that the left fullback must help to stop 
the opposing left wing after she receives a long pass 
from her right inner, but the following defensive tac- 
tics apply equally to both backs when in a covering 
position. 

Defense players are often disconcerted when 4 
free wing holds on to the ball after crossing her op- 
ponent’s twenty-five-yard line and begins to curve in 
toward the circle. It is too late, by that time, for the 
defending team to count on the halfback recovering, 
as something must be done quickly to stop the at- 
tack from reaching a position for a shot, even though 
the ball may be hit from an acute angle. What is 
usually done—and what so often ends in disaster—is 
that the nearer fullback runs out to tackle, leaving 
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her opposing inner to the covering full, if and when 
she can get up to her. Of course, a clever wing will 
pass the ball to the inner as soon as she sees her un- 
marked and before the fullback can tackle, thus making 
the situation more critical. As most experienced players 
will agree that the forward next to the one carrying the 
ball should, whenever possible, be marked unremittingly, 
these tactics are scarcely sound unless the fullback knows 
she can reach the ball first, if it is being loosely dribbled. 
With a team whose defense players are very familiar with 
each other’s play and which has learned to concentrate 
its forces on the side from which the attack is coming, 
these tactics should be discarded as a general rule. 

It must be remembered 
that, when an opposing wing 
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When combining in this way, the hit should always be 
taken on the left wing side for two important reasons— 
first, it will be discovered that the receiver can get the 
line of the ball more effectively on this side than on the 
other; and second, that the one shooting can more easily 
aim the ball at the non-stick side of the goalkeeper. These 
two players should stand close together just outside the 
circle on the inner position. They are, generally, the cen- 
ter forward and the left inner, but changes on the line-up 
can temporarily be made to bring in the best fielder and 
the best shot. Often, the center half is the strongest 
member on a team and may be included in these tactics, 
or the right inner may be brought over. In either case, 
they should exchange places 
with the players whose posi- 





4 


has the ball, the covering full 
moves across so that when 
the ball is near her twenty- 
five-yard area she is almost 
on a line behind the marking 
full. Her half has also moved 
in to cover up the space be- 
hind the center half. The cov- 
ering fullback is on the alert 
to advance the moment the 
free wing crosses the twenty- 
five-yard line and she should 
meet her well outside the cir- 
cle. If the wing chooses to 
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tions they are taking for the 
time being. 

The receiver should take up 
her position facing the ball on 
the goal line, and her partner, 
about two or more yards 
away, places her feet together, 
just outside the circle, with her 
left shoulder toward the far- 
ther corner of the goal. She 
should indicate to her wing 
the exact spot at which to aim 
her hit, so that the ball can be 
stopped in a good shooting 








pass across to her inner, the 
marking full should have lit- 
tle difficulty in blocking it; if 
she centers in a forward direc- 
tion to the middle of the cir- 
cle, the half—who is now tlte only covering defense— 
should be able to deal with it. 

These tactics call for constant watchfulness, on the 
part of all the defense players, to keep their positions in 
the right relationship with each other. It is also very 
important that the defense have a strong leader who can 
help to “keep them together.” Should the captain be a 
forward this will be hard for her to do, and an assistant 
should be chosen from the defense players themselves to 
take over this duty. 

Hl 

Pair Combination at a Penalty Corner.—Tactics which 
divide the duties of receiving the ball and shooting from 
a penalty corner hit between two players seem to be very 
rarely employed in this country. This is probably due to 
the fact that the use of the hand in fielding the ball has 
been neglected. 

This type of combination certainly demands a very 
smooth surface, but, above all, absolute precision of the 
wing taking the hit, the player receiving, and the one 
shooting. Of course, this means considerable practice of 
these tactics until a high degree of accuracy is acquired. 
It will then be found that this is quite the fastest known 
method of netting the ball from a penalty corner hit. 
Speed is, of course, extremely necessary to allow forwards 


a chance of shooting before their opponents are “on” 
them. 


Ricut Back Crossinc Over TO TACKLE THE RIGHT 
Winc Berore SHE ENTERS THE CIRCLE 


(From Burr’s Field Hockey for Coaches and Players, 
Copyright 1930 by A. S. Barnes and Co., Inc.) 


position. After the ball is hit 
the fielder takes a long step 
forward toward it bending the 
front knee well to get on to 
the ground and stops the ball 
as close as possible to the spot indicated by her partner. 
She must be careful to grasp the ball firmly in her fingers 
to prevent a rebound and to use the hand opposite to her 
front leg so that it does not hamper her. Almost at the 
same instant, the one intending to shoot steps inside the 
circle with her left foot and swings her stick back, still 
keeping her left shoulder toward the farther corner of 
the goal. Without pausing, the receiver takes her hand 
away from the ball and moves her front leg back to its 
original position. As soon as she is out of range the strik- 
er’s stick comes down onto the ball to shoot. If the ball 
is missed by the receiver, it should be retrieved by the 
center half backing up—or the player with whom she 
may have exchanged places—and sent across to the right 
inner. If the hit from the wing is badly directed, the 
player in the best position should deal with it by herself. 
The player who shoots should rush in, supported by the 
right inner. 

One of the chief factors toward the success of these 
tactics is that the wing’s hit be firm and smooth, with a 
long follow-through to keep the ball straight and on the 
ground. When the ball is chopped, slammed, or weakly 
hit, the play is doomed from the outset. 

It is often argued that these tactics are too obvious to 
the opposing side, but it is not always necessary to send 
the ball to the players who have paired off. To keep op- 

(Continued on Page 520) 








































made following the request of a director of physical 

education in a southwestern university for informa- 
tion concerning the extent of this practice in eastern col- 
leges and universities.1 Perhaps the results of this survey 
will be of interest to others. 

Letters of inquiry concerning the practice of conduct- 
ing extramural athletics (i.e., as usually interpreted, ath- 
letic contests between non-varsity teams of different in- 
stitutions) were recently sent to the intramural directors 
in 44 colleges and universities in eastern and adjoining 
states. Forty-two replies were received, 30 from eastern 
institutions and 12 from nearby states.” 


T sa informal survey of extramural athletics was 


Extent of Extramural Athletics 


Of the 42 institutions answering the inquiry, 28 (22 
eastern and 6 non-eastern) reported that some form of 
extramural athletics is conducted at the present time, 4 
have discontinued this practice, and 1 plans to adopt it 
in the future. In addition, 19 institutions (14 eastern and 
5 non-eastern) participate in extramural athletics against 
one or more of the institutions from which answers were 
received. Thus it may be safely said that 36 colleges and 
universities in the East engage in some form of extramural 
competition. 

The greatest growth in extramural athletics in the East 
has taken place within the last two years. Of the 22 
eastern institutions answering the inquiry, 11 initiated 
this practice during that period. The foregoing statement 
is further substantiated in an unpublished study of the 
intramural programs of 100 American colleges and uni- 
versities made by Professor Walter E. Boettcher of La- 
fayette College in 1930, in which he found that but 6 of 
these institutions conducted extramural activities at that 
time. 

In the present investigation, Wesleyan University re- 
ports the earliest date, 1920, when extramural activities 
were inaugurated, while Harvard University began in 
1923, Massachusetts State College in 1924, and Lafayette 
College in 1925. 


Supervision 

Some form of supervision of the extramural program 

is exercised by all but 2 of the 28 institutions conducting 

this form of activity. A member of the staff of the intra- 

_mural department is responsible for this supervision at 
20 institutions, the intramural director approves the 

schedule at 3, the intramural staff and students majoring 

in physical education at 1, the intramural staff and the 


1 Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


2A list of the institutions answering the inquiry appears at the 
close of this article. 





Extramural Athletics in the East 


H. HARRISON CLARKE 


Syracuse University 





athletic coaches at 1, and the varsity coach only at 1, 
Selection of Teams 


The prevailing method of conducting extramural ath. 
letics is for the championship intramural teams from 
different colleges and universities to play against each 
other, 22 institutions following this practice. In addition 
to this method, special sport clubs compete at 3 instity. 
tions, informal student organizations at 2, colleges o 
schools within the university at 1, all-star teams at |, 
and teams selected by the varsity coaches at 1, while 
mass meets are held at 2. 

Two methods of conducting extramural athletics are 
sufficiently unique to merit special mention. These are: 

Mass Tennis Meets—These meets are held each year 
between Duke University and North Carolina University, 
in which 100 players from each school participate; and 
between Wesleyan University and Amherst College, in 
which 20 to 30 players from each school compete. 

The Intramural Day—Probably the first Intramural 
Day, in the East at least, was held between Syracuse and f 
Colgate Universities on March 21, 1935, at which time 
7 intramural championship teams from Colgate played 
a like number from Syracuse. The sports contested were: 
basketball (2 teams), swimming relays, track relays, 
fencing, bowling, and handball. 





a os 


Sports Program i 


Twenty-two different sports were conducted as extra- [ 
mural activities at the 28 institutions included in this 


study. All but 7 of these institutions included basketball 


in their programs, while little uniformity was noted in 
the selection of other activities. As might be expected, a 
number of sports are included among these activities that 
are of a “non-varsity” nature. A list of the sports, to- 
gether with the number of institutions using them in ex- 
tramural programs appears below. 





AcTIvITIES INCLUDED IN EXTRAMURAL ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 
AT TWENTY-EIGHT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN EASTERN AND ADJOINING STATES 


Activities No.of Activities No. of 
Inst. Inst. 
BasketheR .... 2.005 21 Crew or rowing ...... 3 
Touch Football ...... 8 Ee 3 
0 eee 8 PUT. sé secdenecane 3 
SE 8 Ct sake bekeanawen 3 
a 7 CE. sn ceedvinw rhe 2 
VOMIVORE ccc cc cee. 7 See 2 
DE Ricanewned cae 6 Indoor Track Relays.. 2 
are 5 6 rere aera 1 
Ee 5 Field Hockey ........ 1 
errr 4 Eee BEOGMEY 2... 2505. 1 
EE A btbdxenesan 4 Track Meet ......... 1 
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The most extensive program of extramural athletics 
noted in this survey is conducted at the University of 
Maryland where 11 sports are promoted on this basis. 
C. L. Mackert reports that in 1933 the colleges and uni- 
versities in and near the District of Columbia organized 
for extramural competition. These teams are supervised 
by majors in physical education, a wide range of activi- 
ties being conducted. In addition, Maryland sends intra- 
mural championship teams to three southern conference 
tournaments—golf, swimming, and fencing. 

The extramural competition between the house league 
champions of Harvard and the college champions of Yale 
is also quite extensive, being conducted in 9 different 
sports. At Harvard, too, several games are arranged be- 
tween different house teams and freshmen or other class 
teams of neighboring colleges and universities, prepara- 
tory schools, and high schools. Other institutions con- 
ducting large numbers of sports include: Colgate with 8; 
Princeton, Syracuse, and Wesleyan with 6 each; and 
Antioch, Columbia, New York University, and Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College with 5 each. 

Twenty of the institutions included in this survey par- 
ticipated in 1 or 2 extramural games only in each activ- 
ity. Of the remaining 8 institutions, 2 did not answer 
this phase of the inquiry and 6 reported from 4 to 15 
contests in each sport. The extensiveness of these extra- 
mural programs is apparent when considered from the 
standpoint of the number of activities conducted rather 
than from the number of games played in each sport. 


Financial Arrangements 


The transportation of players for extramural games is 
very largely a responsibility of the students involved, 
who usually utilize private cars for this purpose, although 
at 5 institutions these trips are financed from intramural 
budgets. At 4 institutions, also, the intramural depart- 
ment furnishes gasoline for students’ cars, and at 1 the 
students and department both contribute. 

At 1 institution only is there a financial guarantee in 
connection with extramural contests. Several institutions, 
however, indicated that at least one meal was served 
either to the visiting team only or to both teams, while 
2 stated that sleeping accommodations were provided 
for the visiting players. 


Success of Extramural Programs 


Twenty-two of the 28 intramural directors stated that 
the extramural program was considered successful at their 
institutions and favored its continuance. Three felt that 
it was unsatisfactory and opposed it, while 1 said that 
the interest in this form of athletics had steadily de- 
creased since its inception. It was believed by the ma- 
jority of intramural directors that the benefits derived 
from the extramural competition were largely confined 
to the enjoyment of the students participating in the 
contests, although 11 directors felt that it was also bene- 
ficial to the intramural program and 3 stated that it 
aided the intercollegiate athletic program. At Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College, 2 varsity sports, swimming 
and soccer, have been formed as a result of this plan. 

(Continued on Page 526) 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT. A few scattered cases 
today . . . a great many cases before long, 
unless you take vigorous action against 
this infection. For it spreads quickly, un- 
less you use a dependable fungicide. And 
odorless Alta-Co IS dependable, as a pre- 
ventative and treatment. 


Alta-Co, diluted in water 1-to-10, kills 
Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 30 sec- 
onds. Penetrates the skin without loss of 
power, and without irritation. Harmless 
to towels. 


Alta-Co has been tested by eminent, 
disinterested bacteriologists and derma- 
tologists, whose verbatim reports are 
available on request. It is now used by 
leading colleges, preparatory and high 
schools, institutions and clubs. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 
THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for booklet H-610 
Foot tub service deal 
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A Modern Textbook For All Playground Workers 


PLAYGROUNDS 


THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 
Prepared for The National Recreation Association Edited by George D. Butler 





RELATIVELY little has been written concerning methods and problems of playground administration 
and operation and this new book will be welcomed by all interested in play and recreation. It is 


designed and prepared to fill the needs and interests of three groups. 


1. To help playground authorities work out a satisfactory plan of operation and maintain an effective 


standard of service. 


2. To help the worker on the individual playground and finally 
3. For use as a college textbook for playground courses. 








A Practical Guide for 
Every Recreation Leader 


PARTNERS IN PLAY 


Recreation for Young Men and Women 
Together 


Prepared for the National Recreation Ass’n 
and National Board, Young Women’s 
Christian Ass’n 

By Mary J. BREEN 


Tus stimulating book, originally issued 
in paper covers, is written primarily for 
recreation leaders of young people be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 30, on play- 
grounds, in community centers, and all 
places where young people can play 
together. The popular demand for this 
book quickly sold out the first edition, 
and this new one, with revisions, is is- 
sued in cloth so that it will be in per- 
manent form. 


Describing activities for parties and so- 
cials, hiking and outdoor programs, arts 
and crafts, music and drama, discussion 
groups and study clubs, it answers the 
important question of “What recrea- 
tional activities can young men and 
young women enjoy together?” 


A real partnership in play can be ob- 
tained and this valuable book points 
the way. 


THE CONTENTS 
The Need for More Organized Play for Mixed 
Groups 
What Makes a Good Leader 


Administering a Recreation Program for Mixed 
Groups - 


Dances and Their Management 
Dance Games and Stunts 

Games for Mixed Groups 

Parties and Socials 

Hikes and Outings 

Swimming and Water Sports 

Snow and Ice Sports 

Arts and Crafts 

Music 

Discussions, Groups and Study Classes 
Suggested List of Activities for Mixed Groups 


Large 12mo, Cloth $1.00 








The author has presented the 
subject under five main heads. 


1. The Playground Plant—the place 
on which the play program is car- 
ried on. 2. Leadership—without 
competent leaders the playground 
will not serve its purpose. 3. Ac- 
tivities and Programs—methods of 
organization and conduct. 4. Ad- 
ministrative Problems—the detail 
and functioning of the department 
in charge. 5. Problems of Operation 
—as it relates to the people served by 
the playground. 


While much of the material pre- 
sented is based upon the experience 
in large cities, small communities 
may easily adapt the conclusions to 
meet their own conditions and needs. 


THE CONTENTS 


THE PLAYGROUND PLANT 
Playground Layout and Equipment 
Playground Supplies 
Playground Maintenance 


LEADERSHIP 
Playground Leadership 
Selecting Playground Workers 
Training Playground Workers 
Rating Playground Workers 
Junior Leadership on the Playground 
Volunteers on the Playground 


ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS 
Playground Activities 
Important Factors in Program Planning 
Summer Playground Programs 
Programs for Other Seasons 
Methods of Organizing and Conducting 
Activities 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
Administrative Control of Playgrounds 
Playground Staff Organization 
Personnel Regulations 
Regulating the Use of Areas and 
Facilities 
Playground Finance 
Records and Reports 
Informing the Public 
Playground Relationships and Organi- 
zations 


PROBLEMS OF OPERATION 
Safety on the Playground 
Problems of Conduct 
Playground Awards 
Activities Away from the Playground 
Opening and Closing the Playground 
The Playground: Worker on the Job 
Bibliography 
8vo, Cloth $3.00 


Examination copies will be sent on ap- 
proval to instructors who will consider the 
book for class use. Address the college 
department. 














A New Kind of a Textbook for 
Junior and Senior High School 


ADVENTURES IN 
RECREATION 


By WEAVER W. PANGBORN 


Foreword by JoHN H. FIntey 


Prepared for The National Recreation 
Association 


This is an exciting book. Prepare 
particularly for Junior and Senior 
High School students, it opens up the 
adventurous field of recreation. Grov. 
ing up in a society that displays a be. 
wildering array of devices for spending 
time and energy, young people wil 
welcome this vital information on what 
the community can offer in leisure ac. 
tivities. 

Recreation is adventure because it is the 
means of “re-creating” one’s daily life, 
Creative living can be attained through 
recreation and this new book will aid § 
materially in achieving that goal. 


This book is admirably suited for use a 
a text or for collateral reading in 
Junior and Senior High School cours 
in social sciences, physical education, 
civics and allied subjects. 


THE CONTENTS 


What Is Recreation? 

The Kind of Recreation 

Recreation in the Terms of Human Wishes 

What does the Community Offer 

The National Recreation Movement 

Recreation as a Public Function 

Municipal Recreation 

A Yardstick for Community Recreation 

The Great Playgrounds of the Nation, the 
States and the Counties 

Now What? 


12mo, cloth. Illustrated $.1l 
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A New Text for the Teaching of Health Education 





A HEALTH EDUCATION WORKBOOK 


by Kathleen W. Wootten, M.A. 


Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 


This new book by the author of HEALTH WoRKBOOK FOR COLEGE FRESHMEN is the result of con- 
tinuous experimentation with a three hour college credit course in the teaching of health education. 
The material and activities are divided. into the four necessary and overlapping phases of the health 
education program, namely, qualifications and training of the teacher, healthful school living, health 
service and direct health education or health instruction. 











For Every Sports Library 


FIFTY FOOTBALL PLAYS 


Edited by Arthur J. Bergman 
Head Football Coach, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 


Fifty leading coaches have each con- 
tributed a play making this new book 
the winning guide to football. $1.50 


SPORTS FOR 
RECREATION 
Edited by E. D Mitchell 


Covering over 28 sports this new book 
is fast becoming the “bible” of every 
coach and athletic director. $2.50 


MODERN METHODS 
IN ARCHERY 


by Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasy 


The latest book on archery by a suc- 
cessful instructor and the national ar- 
chery champion. A “must” book for 
the archery enthusiast. $1.50 


THE TEACHING OF 
ARCHERY 
by Dave and Cia Craft 


Prepared especially for teaching begin- 
ners, this manual fills an immediate 
need. $1.00 


TEAM SPORTS FOR 
WOMEN 
by A. W. Frymir and Marjorie Hillas 


The accepted text on sports for women 
covering Baseball, Basketball, Hockey, 
Soccer, Speedball and Volleyball. $3.00 


SWIMMING ANALYZED 
by Gertrude Goss 


A popular text for swimming courses 
and is especially valuable for the 
teaching of beginners. $2.00 








CONTENTS 


The Health Education Program 


The Teacher of Health: Qualification and 
Training 


The Parents’ Part in Health Education 


Healthful School Living: Location, Con- 
struction, Equipment of the School 


Healthful School Living: Sanitation, Care, 
and Use of the School Plant 


Health Problems of the Consolidated 
School 


Healthful School Living: The School 
Program 


Special Schools and Classes for Handi- 
capped Children 


School Feeding for Child Health 

Safety Education 

The Physical Education Program 

Playground and Other Extra-Curricular 
Activities 

The Leisure Challenge 

Health Service: History, Scope, Personal 

School Control of Communicable Disease 


Remediable Defects of School Children: 
Their Detection and Correction 


The Teacher’s Responsibility for the 
Health of the School Child 


Difficult Problems in Health Education: 
Mental Hygiene 


Difficult Problems in Health Education: 
Speech Defects 


Difficult Problems in Health Education: 
Sex Education 


Difficult Problems in Health Education: 
Posture 


Difficult Problems in Health Education: 
Physiology 


Methods in Health Education 


Health Materials: Types, Sources, Evalua- 
tion 


Visualizing Health Education 


Organization and Administration of an 
Integrated Health Education Program 


Health Education in the Primary Grades 


Health Education in the Intermediate 
Grades 


Health Education in Secondary Schools 


Building a Tentative Course of Study in 
Health 


Evaluation of the Schoo] Health Education 
Program 


Public Health Education 
Appendix 


Small Quarto, Paper, Punched, Charts 
$1.50 














New and Standard College Texts 


A PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


TION WORKBOOK 

by Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. 
A new and tested workbook for use in 
training courses for physical education 
teachers. $1.00 


THE TEACHING OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. 

A new text by the author of “Introduc- 

tion to Physical Education” for use in 

Methods Courses. $1.60 


LEISURE AND 


RECREATION 
by Martin H. Neumeyer, Ph.D. 
and Esther S. Neumeyer, M.A. 
A basic text on leisure and recreation in 
their sociological aspects. Recommend- 
ed for all courses dealing with play and 
recreation. $3.00 


THE TEACHING OF 


BODY MECHANICS 

by Ivalclare S. Howland, M.A. 
A practical text on the organization and 
direction of the program of body 
mechanics. $2.00 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 
by E. D. Mitchell and B.S. Mason 
The standard text on the subject as evi- 
denced by its use in over 100 colleges 

and training schools. $2.80 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


by N. P. Neilson and 

Winifred Van Hagen 
Unquestionably the most valuable book 
on the subject. Used by thousands of 
teachers. $2.00 
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Six-Man 
Football 


In 


By 
J. H. MORRISON 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Northern Normal and Industrial Schoo! 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Dakota have had a one-sport year. They have 

either been unable to finance the eleven-man game 
where they have had the number of boys necessary, or 
they have lacked the number of boys necessary to the 
eleven-man game. Consequently basketball has been the 
chief sport of the small school. While some track has 
been on the program each spring, the shortness of the 
training season militates against it being very successful 
from the standpoint of participation and interest of a 
large number of boys. 

In the fall of 1934, a number of the principals in 
Barnes County, feeling that too much emphasis was be- 
ing placed on basketball, and seeking some means of 
curtailing the long drawn-out basketball schedules, at- 
tempted to form a six-man football league to take care 
of the fall activity period. Most of the men were skepti- 
cal about the game so it was decided at that meeting that 
each school should try out the game individually for the 
year and then, if convinced, six-man football would be 
added to the interscholastic program and a league would 
be formed in 1935. Several demonstration games were 
held that fall and the possibilities of the game as an in- 
terscholastic activity were proved to the satisfaction of 
everyone. 

At the meeting of county schools interested in six-man 
football, in the fall of 1935, coaches and superintendents 
from seven schools were on hand to enter teams and to 


Fo: years most of the small high schools in North 








Starting formation 


North 
Dakota 


draw up a league schedule. The schedule, as drawn up, 
had each team playing two games per week. Teams 
were to play three home games and play three games 
away from home. Teams coming from the opposite ends 
of the county were to play at a centrally located place 
(Valley City) to save expense. The home team in each 
case paid the visiting team a flat rate of five cents per 
mile expense. Where the teams met at a central point 
for the games, each team paid its own expenses and split 
the gross gate receipts. The city of Valley City donated 
the use of the lighted city park to the league for night 
games and the Teachers College furnished the officials 
gratis. Officials were furnished for out-of-town games at 
the nominal rate of one dollar per game plus transporta- 
tion costs. 

The schedule got under way the latter part of Septem- 
ber and was completed the last week in October. All 
teams but two were able to complete their playing sched- 
ules. Many of the games were close, evenly-fought con- 
tests, especially during the latter part of the schedule. 

The type of team play and the improvement in team 
play were rather remarkable. None of the players on 
these teams had had any previous football experience. 
It is true that some of them had played various types 
of the touch football game. However, as far as the 
fundamental skills of football are concerned, most of the 
schools started from scratch. The throwing, catching, 
and kicking of the ball had been used in touchball, as had 


(1) Fake to strong side of line with pass (2) to blocking back going left 
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the stopping, starting, and changing direction, but the 
contact skills such as blocking, tackling, running inter- 
ference, etc., were missing and had to be taught to the 
boys. The early games in the schedule were marked by 
a lack of these fundamentals. The scores of games 
ran up into the forties consistently. Teams found in the 
early part of the schedule that a premium existed on 
speed. A team with one or two fast boys in the back- 
field could circle the other team’s ends for long gains. 
This was possible because the teams did not know team 
defensive strategy and also because they were not sure 
in their tackling. As a result of this 
lack of individual and team fundamen- 
tals, the team with just a fair offensive 
had a decided advantage. As the sched- 
ule was played and more experience 
gained, the tackling and other defensive 
team play improved. The offensive ad- 
vantage began to decrease and conse- 
quently the scores began to decrease in 
magnitude. The defen- 
sive play was directed 
at stopping the strong- 
est offensive weapon 
the opposing team pos- 
sessed. Thus the gain- 
ing of much ground on 
straight runs around 
the ends of the other 


teams becomes very rare. The teams began to stress other 
offensive weapons such as passing and deception in their 
attack. The defenses were so employed as to be in fair 
position to stop offensive threats of the other team, 
everything else being somewhere near equal. 

The men coaching the six-man game found that they 
must have a better than average knowledge of football in 
order to teach this highly specialized game to their 
charges. Those coaches with no previous football train- 
ing and with a small knowledge of football were handi- 
capped, as were their teams. Regardless of the material 
at those schools, the teams having proper instruction had 
an advantage on the playing field. Those boys not hav- 
ing had much in the way of teaching of the fundamental 
skills of the game showed to disadvantage on the playing 
field. In all teams, however, there was a marked increase 
in the knowledge of the skills, although those with less 
efficient coaching gained most of their skill in actual 
game competition. It would be obviously true that in 
some instances the education of the coaches was furth- 
ered materially. 
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Probably the most interesting point of the whole 
league competition was the boys’ viewpoint of the game 
itself. Many of the boys at the start did not know 
whether they would like a game of physical contacts. 
Some of them were very hesitant in trying it out. Many 
of them felt the boys with the larger bulk would be 
favored in this game. It is true that many of the schools 
trotted out their “tonnage” at the start of the schedule. 
They learned the error of their ways in a hurry when 
some of the smaller shifty backs on opposing teams be- 
gan to “go places” in a hurry. Even the smaller linemen 
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were more in favor since they could 
move more rapidly to the point of at- 
tack and contribute their blocking to 
the play. It soon became apparent to 
most of the boys that this game was no 
rougher than a lot of basketball games 
in which they had participated. As they 
learned to block and tackle, their enjoy- 
ment of the game increased. It gave 
the boys a chance to compete for their school and be the 
school’s representative in a major sport. It gave some 
of the boys who were not good enough to play on the 
basketball team a chance to compete in an interschool 
sport which was as important in the interscholastic 
program as basketball. It is true some of the outstand- 
ing boys in basketball in these schools also made good 
on the six-man teams, but it is equally true that a lot 
of the boys not prominent in basketball were successful 
in the new game. With the addition of the six-man 
football game the small schools now have a sport for 
each period of the year. The boys enjoyed it and 
also found that it was not a “sissy game,” as most 
of them had already dubbed touch football. They were 
yearning for a contact sport and six-man football was 
the answer. 

The schools will no doubt be able to go on with the 
game both from the standpoint of finances and man 
power. Superintendents have expressed a wish for a 
game such as six-man football which could be financed 

(Continued on Page 531) 
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School 


ITHIN the walls of any junior high school 
W found a number of boys and girls handi- 

capped in such a manner that they cannot 
successfully fit into a regular physical education class. 
About 10 per cent of the student body, on the average, 
belong in this classification. Of this 10 per cent, where 
special classes are not provided, perhaps two-thirds are 
excused entirely from physical education, while the other 
one-third, although enrolled in a regular class, are so 
out of place that they cannot possibly be happy there. 
In some school systems, however, provision is made for 
these handicapped pupils, and the visitor to a Kansas 
City school may find in the gymnasium at some time 
during the day a rather small group called the “Class 
in Modified Physical Education.” 


How The Modified Class Is Organized 


The modified class is not set up as a class in corrective 
physical education; rather it is for those who for various 
reasons might find the regular program injurious. While 
postural defects are given attention, such defects in them- 
selves are not considered sufficient reason for enrollment 
in the modified class. 

What then is the basis on which we organize the 
class? The sources of enrollment are four: 

1. Those whom a grade school nurse recommends 
because: (a) Their health is such that they have been 
relegated to an open-air room in grade school; and 
although these children may have made real gains by the 
time they reach junior high school, they may still need 
special attention. Their work in physical education 
should be very carefully supervised and adjusted to their 
individual capacities; there should be for them an un- 
hurried breathing spell in the business of the day; there 
should be periodic check ups, and consultations if they 
begin to lose ground. (b) They are extremely nervous. 
(c) They have a heart condition. (d) For some other 
reason they cannot do regular gymnasium work. 

2. All those who have been in the modified class the 
preceding year except those to whom the physician has 
given permission to enroll in a regular class. 

3. Those children asking at time of enrollment or at 
any later date to be excused from all physical education. 
These are enrolled temporarily in modified physical edu- 
cation, and the family physician is then notified of the 
existence and purpose of this class. When he knows that 
there is such a class he often recommends for the child 
this type of class instead of cutting him off from all 
gymnasium work. 


A Modified Program for Junior High 









By 


MARIAN MARSHALL 


Westport Junior High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


4. Those whom the school physician discovers in the 
annual check-up, and not covered in classifications 1, 2, 
or 3. Early in September, this physician comes to the 
school to check the hearts, lungs, and throats of all the 
pupils. From his rather rapid examination he suggests 
for perhaps 15 per cent of the total student body a more 
thorough examination. Of this 15 per cent, many already 
have been brought to our attention and are under physi- 
cians’ care. The remainder of the group are requested to 
have a further check-up, and to ask their family 
physicians to decide whether they should indulge in a 
program of unrestricted physical education. By this 
method several pupils are recommended for the modified 
class. 

The cooperation of the administrative staff of the 
school is necessary to complete the organization of the 
class. At our school the vice-principal, whose responsi- 
bility it is to enroll pupils, makes health the first con- 
sideration and puts forth every effort to transfer into 
the modified class those students recommended to it by 
physicians. The nurse takes the responsibility of making 
contacts with either the physician or parents when nec- 
essary. She explains to the child the purpose of the 
modified class. She gives to him the form letter to be 
filled in by the family physician. Sometimes parents must 
be coaxed and cajoled into taking the child to the doctor. 
The nurse does the necessary cajoling. The physician’s 
report gives the nurse the necessary information con- 
cerning the student’s defects and the restrictions to be 
placed on his school activities. With this information at 
hand she can confer with teachers, parents, or child, and 
even arrange for free medical service when that is nec- 
essary. Such is the cooperation the physical education 
teacher has in getting pupils intelligently enrolled for the 
modified class in physical education. 

The remainder of this article has reference to the pro- 
gram carried out in the modified class for girls at West- 
port Junior High School. 


Heart Cases Predominate In Junior High School 


Of the thirty-five girls enrolled in this gymnasium 
class for the current year, the majority are heart cases. 
This has been true each year that we have had the class. 
This year twenty girls have rapid hearts, a condition 
apparently temporary and characteristic of early ado- 
lescence. One girl is enrolled because of an appendec- 
tomy, another because of asthma and hay fever, another 
has had an operation on the ankles, another has a stiff 
arm joint due to a broken arm, and still another has 
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recently had pneumonia. Five girls are former open-air 
students whom we wish to watch especially during their 
first year in junior high school. There is one hunchback 
girl who has had no gymnasium work recently and is in 
need of special help in fundamental techniques. Four 
girls enrolled in the class do not take any exercise what- 
ever, but sleep during this period each day. Of these 
four, two have weak hearts, the third is an extremely 
nervous child, and the fourth is a former open-air pupil 
for whom rest is essential. 


The Program 


Two characteristics of children complicate the planning 
of the program for the modified physical education class 
in junior high school. First, their childhood exuberance 
makes them put too much energy and strenuousness into 
many of the things they do. Second, they are discon- 
tented if they cannot change frequently from one type 
of activity to another. (This dissatisfaction is more 
marked in the modified class than in regular classes be- 
cause members of this group have less strength and 
endurance, less practice in coordination in games, and 
therefore show less interest and joy in persisting in one 
activity.) But the program should not vary too much 
from week to week, because the modified class is com- 
posed of rather tense and high-strung individuals who 
need to move with unhurried calmness. In planning the 
program, then, we have as much variety as possible, but 
we try to move steadily and with continuity toward our 
goals. 

To attain this balance between continuity and variety, 
we follow a regular program for a month, and then 
change the program for the following month. Here is a 
typical program for a week in October: 


Monday, individual sports and rest in the sunshine. 

Tuesday, some soccer fundamentals. 

Wednesday, swimming. 

Thursday, a new individual sport. 

Friday, posture practice and beginning clogging. 

A November week’s program might present this pic- 
ture: 

Monday, discussion of habits in the health chart. 

Tuesday and Thursday, individual exercises and volleyball 
serving. 

Wednesday, swimming. 

Friday, American square dances (walking only). 


Exercises.—We fill out for each pupil a card like the 
sample below. Instructions having no reference to a 
particular case are struck off that person’s card. 


errr e eer ee eee eee eee eee eee eee e ee eereeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 


CLASS IN MODIFIED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Z, Wour goats for thls Fear G00: 2.2.2. ccsccecccccccssccccces 


COP eee ete eee ee HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EEE 


II. The following suggestions will assist you in attaining your 
goals: 
1. Avoid much running or jumping. 
2. Do very little lifting of arms above the head. 
3. Avoid stretching of all kinds. 
4. Feel free to rest at any time. 
De MN: SIME cee A oa ones ae ssa nscehKeatanseeesws 
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III. Exercises. Do the exercises in order. Plan to do each one 
several times during the allotted time. Please ask the 
teacher about any exercise whose purpose or execution you 
do not understand. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee (== eee eee eee EEE HEHE EE 


eee ere eee reer sees eee eee i j§é- (§ se eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


eee ewe eee eee ee eee eee eee == = — eee REE EEE EEE HOHE EE 


IV. Suggestions for your health habits and for your recreation 
when you are not in school: 


ee ee ee ee ee es 


These cards are given to the pupils on the days that 
they take their exercises, and are the means of putting 
into the hands of each not only a list of her exercises, 
but a reminder of her goals and her temporary restric- 
tions. A card of this type for each student is a very 
helpful guide because those, of course, who need to 
restrict their play are often the very ones that are so 
nervous, or so active, that they do everything on the run 
instead of doing it composedly. 

Both strengthening and corrective exercises are given. 
Since practically all students have postural defects, cor- 
rective exercises for posture are a part of each girl’s set 
if she needs them. But let the exercises be interesting! 
Let them be done to music or to song if the girls wish! 
And let there be an explanation of the value of any exer- 
cise of which the performer questions the worth! 


Stunts.—Although tumbling is largely omitted from 
the modified gym programs, many stunts requiring bal- 
ance and coordination, and some requiring strength, may 
be taught. We make a poster showing a list of stunts 
suitable for the class, numbering each stunt, and write 
on each pupil’s card the numbers (1) of those stunts 
she knew at the beginning of the year, and (2) of stunts 
suitable for her to try. A record kept by the squad 
leader on these individual cards shows how many stunts 
each girl learns during the current year. A suggested 
list of stunts is: 


Centipede Opening of the rose 
Danish coordination exercises Rocking chair 

Fish hawk dive Sit up 

Head stand Skin the snake 


Horizontal balance Stomach balance 
Indian get-up Through the stick 
Indian wrestle Twister 
Measuring worm 


An enjoyable number of days may be spent doing easy 
pyramids. We begin by trying certain simple combina- 
tions, which do not tax the strength of the girls. We post 
on the bulletin board pictures of these formations, then 
divide into groups of four, five, and later on nine, to plan 
and build pyramids which include only the formations 
posted. In working these out the girls are quickened in 
their understanding of team work, they get practice in 
coordination and muscle control, and learn to build pyra- 
mids neatly by counts. No harm can come to anyone 
when only specified combinations, under the close super- 
vision of the teacher, are used. 


Rhythmic Activities—Although there is quite a limi- 
tation on the number of dances suitable for a class such 
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as this, the girls may try many dances slightly modified, 
and other rhythmic activities. We do some clog dances 
with modifications, such as Lindy Lee, Juba, and Liza 
Jane. We do some square dances and other folk dances 
wherein the girls can learn the figures with walking steps 
instead of skipping. Last winter a member of the class 
suggested that we try ball-bouncing. From this sugges- 
tion we finally worked out a rhythmical number, inter- 
esting and rather difficult, and presented it in our annual 
physical education program. 


Swimming.—Each girl has a definite list of strokes 
and skills on which to practice in the swimming pool. 
Care is taken not to push the beginning swimmer in this 
class, but to lay instead a sure foundation of confidence, 
relaxation, and effortless breathing when in the pool. 
These items of relaxation and proper breathing are re- 
lentlessly insisted upon. We never teach the elementary 
crawl to a beginning swimmer who has a heart condition. 
After she learns to float we teach her the broad stroke 
on the back; and when she is ready for another stroke 
she works with a partner on the side stroke. From the 
beginning, however, she practices at the edge of the pool 
the leg stroke and proper breathing for the crawl, thus 
learning some of the skills of that stroke. Any more 
advanced swimmer who has a heart difficulty progresses 
leisurely from the side stroke to the English overarm and 
trudgeon strokes, and then to the American crawl. 


Individual Sports—Some individual sports may be 
played without modification, if the instructor holds down 
the pace of the game, and allows very little of the spirit 
of competition to enter into it. The instructor must be 
alert to limit the player’s zeal if he begins to be more 
energetic than his condition warrants. In the case of 
sports that need modification, the problem is not difficult, 
however. For instance, tenniquoits may be played with 
six or eight on a team, or hand tennis with four on a 
team. Individual sports may become a major item in the 
curriculum of the modified class, for each pupil can find 
the games suited to her own capacities. Individual sports 
played by this particular class are: 


Aerial dart (modified) Shuffleboard 
Bowling (with a rubber ball) Spotball 
Dart baseball Table tennis 
Horseshoes (rubber) Tetherball 


Hand tennis 
Quoits 


Volley tennis 


If necessary equipment is at hand, archery, beanbag 
target toss, casting, croquet, golf fundamentals, and 
horseback riding can be added to this list. 


Game Skills—We do not ever play with the whole 
class participating in the team games, volleyball, basket- 
ball, baseball, or soccer, but we do work on the technique 
of certain fundamental skills of these games. In volley- 
ball we practice serving. Those girls who are taking very 
light exercise can learn the technique of serving from an 
eighteen-foot serving line instead of a thirty-foot line. 
In soccer we pass, dribble, and kick. In basketball most 
of the class is restricted to pivoting and passing, but a 
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few are allowed to shoot goals. In baseball, Pitching ang 
batting are the skills practiced by the whole class, 
Throwing is permitted for a few. The following tests 
— to measure ability and progress in fundamentg| 
skills: 


Soccer kick: at a distance of thirty-five feet, kick a goal, 

Volleyball serve: from a thirty or eighteen-foot Serving 
line, serve over a net into a fifteen-foot square. 

Basketball passing: at twenty feet, hit within a two-fog 
circle drawn on the wall. 

Baseball batting: bat your own ball so that it rolls or 
lights at least sixty feet away from you within a lane twenty 
feet wide. 

Baseball pitching: from a thirty-foot line, hit a regulation 
target. 








Some of the girls in the class may be allowed to take 
tests for accuracy in goal shooting and baseball throwing, 
Ten or fifteen trials are allowed for each of these tests, 


Games.—In addition to practicing on fundamental 
skills, many lead-up games to the various sports may be 
played for short periods. An illustration of a modified 
baseball game we play may be of interest. The teams 
line up as though for regular baseball. There is no run- 
ning of bases. If the first baseman stops a batted ball, 
or if the shortstop, pitcher, or third baseman stops the 
ball and sends it to first, with no fumble, the batter is 
called out. If there is a fumble, the batter goes to first 
base. If a fair ball goes beyond the infield, the batter 
goes to first base always, and is allowed to go to second 
base if the ball passes the fielders or is fumbled by any- 
one before it is returned to the pitcher. A fielder picking 
up a batted ball may throw it to a baseman or directly 
to the pitcher, it matters not which, so long as the ball 
is not fumbled. A base runner may advance one base 
(walking) on a strike or ball, except that, as in regular 
rules, he may only walk from third to home on a fair 
hit. The base runner may advance only one base on a 
hit unless forced to advance two bases. Playing with 
these alterations in rules the girls get a lot of practice 
in fundamentals of batting, pitching, and catching. They 
learn most of the rules of baseball and get some practice 
in umpiring. 


The Results of Such a Program 


At the end of a school year, do we find this special 
group ready for promotion into a regular physical edu- 
cation class? They know as much of the technique of 
fundamental skills as any other group in junior high 
school; they can dissect and put together “fives” and 
“sevens”; they canyfollow calls in square dances; they 
cooperate rather bétter than the average group; they 
quote Janet Lane; they can relax on the mats when 
given an opportunity; and they are enthusiastic about 
good health and posture because they see that health 
means greater freedom for them. The progress the girls 
show in these respects makes up, we hope, for any ex- 
periences they do not have. Indeed, to date, observation 
reveals that the members of the modified physical edu- 
cation classes slip easily and happily into regular classes 
and also into other recreation groups. 
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N THE fall, football permeates the air. 


College and 


high school teams are practicing, younger boys are 
playing on vacant lots, and older men in barber shops 


and elsewhere are talking football. 
Little lads worship their football 
heroes and dream of the time when 
they shall be star backs, ends, or 
linemen. Football holds a thrill for 
young and old, for the girls cheering 
in the stands as well as the boys 
playing on the field. Love may cap- 
ture the young man’s fancy in the 
spring, but in the fall it is football. 


How many boys have the oppor- 
tunity of playing the game properly 
supervised? Because we live in a city 
where the high schools, and perhaps 
a college, have football teams, and 
because football talk fills the air and 
the sport pages, we suppose that 
every town has a football team and 
all boys have an opportunity to play. 
The truth is that over half of the 
high schools in the United States do 
not have football teams. 


There were over 10,000 high 
schools in 1935 of a total of almost 
18,000 high schools in the athletic 
associations of forty-five states that 
for some reason or reasons did not 
play football. Only 42.1 per cent of 
the high schools played eleven-man, 
interscholastic football in 1935. In 
compiling these figures, every state 
but Arkansas, California, and Mas- 
sachusetts was included." 


Most of the schools not playing 
football are small schools. There are 
a number of reasons why they do nigt 
have teams. Football is an expensive 
game. It costs money to equip a 
football player, and to equip twenty 
or thirty costs more than many 
schools can afford. Also, football is 


1 These figures are based on a questionnaire 
study made by the author with the cooperation 
of Mr. O. L. Webb, Secretary of the Nebraska 
High School Activities Association. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all forty-eight secretaries 
of the state high school athletic associations. 


Football is king. 


A New Deal for Football 


By 


STEPHEN E. EPLER 


Beatrice High School 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


rough and boys do get hurt. If the boys are all big, and 
a big boy hits a big boy, usually both are able to “take 
it.” But when a big boy hits some ambitious little young- 


(Continued on Page 519) 








REPORT OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 








6-man Recognized 








H. S. in H.S.play- H.S.ply- 1.5. ph7- —— 
State Assoc. ing 11-man ing basket ing 6-man Being 
? football ball football Yes Considered 
Alabama ...... 307 260 270 
PTIRORE. o6<00< 55 40 55 : 4 
Colorado ...... 200 105 200 
Connecticut 74 34 80 
Delaware ...... 30 20 29 
PIOTAGR. 6a.ccss 196 92 196 
re 400 200 350 
TOME acts sans 160 125 145 
a 918 400 918 15 (8-man) y 
Indiana ....... 800 90 780 
are 886 350 860 25 x 
ee 661 348 650 1 
Kentucky ..... 563 90 550 
Louisiana ..... 350 200 350 
re 218 50 165 
Maryland ..... 176 4 166 
Michigan ...... 681 300 680 6 x 
Minnesota 474 225 461 
Mississippi 500 250 500 ? 
Missouri ...... 712 158 700 6 x 
Montana ...... 200 120 175 x 
Nebraska ...... 552 218 550 25 x 
NG@VAGR 2.225% 30 13 30 
New Hampshire 95 28 65 
New Jersey .... 170 150 150 
New Mexico ... 127 61 125 X 
New York ..... 492 400 486 
North Carolina. 150 75 150 
North Dakota . 210 80 200 35 x 
ST 1,140 424 1,120 
Oklahoma ..... 700 210 700 Few 
OPeGOR ...46.. 250 100 250 25 
Pennsylvania 749 467 632 
Rhode Island .. 27 22 27 
South Carolina . 175 160 170 
South Dakota .. 319 90 286 10 xX 
Tennessee ..... 438 170 425 
ea 2,000 551 1,600 } 4 
ae 74 45 73 
Vermont ...... 95 26 90 
CC 226 63 210 
Washington 304 109 304 ? (Few) 
West Virginia .. 210 165 208 
Wisconsin ..... 446 300 430 
Wyoming ..... 76 37 76 8 xX 
TER oss 17,616 7,425 16,637 156 6 6 
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By 
FLORENCE L. 


Denton, 


of good offense and defense play for the sole purpose 

of enabling the individual members of the team to 

work successfully as a unit. A set of carefully worked 

out “planned plays” does not necessarily assure success- 

ful team play. Nor does the fact that definite procedures 

are planned ahead of time mean successful team tactics. 

In discussing team play or team tactics, it seems best 

to outline some general principles for attack and defense 

as applied to definite game situations and to give a few 
suggestions for “planned plays.” 

At the kickoff, two of the most common- 

Kickoff ly used and logical plays are as follows: 

(1) center kicks the ball to the inner 

and then the inner clears it out to the 

outer; (2) the center clears the ball directly to the outer. 

By using both the right and left sides of the field, the 

center forward has four possibilities at the kickoff. Dia- 


Tots play implies the application of the principles 


This paper is submitted by the Rules and Editorial Committee of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Team Tactics in Soccer 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Texas State College for Women 


HUPPRICH 


Texas 


grams for such plays appeared in the Soccer Guide fo 
1934-35. Then, too, the center may make a short kick 
diagonally to the side, and then let the center halfback 
who has followed up the center forward clear the ball to 
one of the free advancing forwards. 

The most sound advice to the players is to get the ball 
to the side of the field as soon as possible. Making many 
passes in this congested area of the field usually ends in 
a scramble, and each pass means a chance for the oppo- 
nents to intercept the ball. 

As for the defending forwards at the kickoff, they have 
two special duties: (1) to try to intercept the ball if it 
passes through their territory, and (2) to cross over the 
center line ready for a pass from their halfbacks, in case 
they are successful in robbing the attacking forwards of 
the ball. 

Ball in After the ball is in play the forwards 
should cover the entire width of the 
field, each ready to play the ball when 
it comes into her territory. This means 
that the forwards must be able to pass well and to clear 
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out of her territory and follows ball for sec- tackled by the opposing fullback. Notice 
ond shot. Notice the congestion when a that the team mates stand ready to assist in goal. Notice the position of the attacking 
player is drawn out of position. case the ball is directed into their territory. inners. 
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the ball out of their territory when 
the necessity for a pass arises. The 
receiving forward should close in to 
meet a slowly moving ball rather 
than run directly ahead in her own 
territory. When the ball is not passed 
with sufficient force, and both the 
passer and the receiver close into the 
ball, congestion arises in one area 
and other areas are left unprotected. 
Diagram I shows the inner being 
drawn out of position by a poor pass. 
A forward when 


- orward = ‘tackled should tackle 
= back, that is, continue 
Tackled 


to gain possession of 
the ball until it has been sent out of 
her territory. It is well for tackling 
halfbacks to pass the ball to their 
forwards as soon as possible. Any 
halfback playing against a forward 
who continues the tackle will see the 
necessity of such procedure. But on 
the other hand, tackling back may 
be carried to the extreme! Often- 
times forwards in continuing to gain 
possession of the ball are drawn back 
into the halfbacks’ territory and thus 
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Possibilities for plays on a throw-in. No- 
tice the defending forward ready to intercept 
a pass to the center half, and also the attack- 
ing outer forward drawing back the defense 
and thus ready for a pass down the field 
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A free kick is awarded in one’s own half 
of the field. The ball is cleared out to the 
left side of the field and not across the goal. 
This kick may be taken by the fullback in 
case she is nearest to the ball when the kick 


sis een mei 


encroach upon their duties. The in- long the side line. 


ners on advanced and experienced 

teams may take over this particular phase of the game 
and act as go-betweens for halfbacks and forwards, but 
beginning forwards should be warned against going too 
deeply into the defense territory. Diagram II shows the 
proper position of players when the inner and fullback 
are contesting for the ball. 

When the attack has progressed within 


ond the twenty-five to thirty yards of the goal, 
Goal the forwards should center the ball, that 


is, send it to one of the players directly 
in front of the goal. Since a score may be made from 
either inside or outside of the penalty area, the forward 
in possession of the ball should seize upon the first pos- 
sible opportunity to kick for a goal. All forwards should 
follow up the shot as it is usually the second kick that 
scores. When the play is very close to the goal, it is best 
to have the attacking inners drop back waiting for a 
clearing shot from the defense. This alleviates the con- 
gestion that is likely to occur around the goal when 
the play is very close. The attacking halfbacks remain 
relatively near the edge of the penalty area. Taking a 
position this far back allows them to see the play better 
and to judge more accurately the direction and speed of 
a clearing shot from the goal. Diagram III shows the 
inners playing back, giving the other forwards more room, 
with halfbacks waiting for a clearing shot from the goal. 
One of the best situations in the 
game where a “planned play” may 
originate is at the throw-in. The ball 
can be easily directed on this partic- 
ular out-of-bounds maneuver. The main disadvantage 


Throw-in 


is awarded. 


is the fact that an overhead throw must be made. The 
result is often a high and racher short pass. Never- 
theless, a change in direction as well as distance is pos- 
sible. 

A forward, inner or outer, may wait opposite the place 
where the throw is being taken and then run forward 
toward the goal for a well-directed throw up the field. 
Another possibility is offered by having the center half 
come to the side of the field to receive the throw-in and 
pass to a forward or directly back to the halfback taking 
the throw-in. The latter is likely to succeed as the 
halfback having just taken the throw-in is often left un- 
guarded and is thus ready to receive the ball and di- 
rect it up to the forwards. 

The defending outer and inner forwards on the throw- 
in can often take up a defensive position. They should 
be alert to intercept the throw, especially when it is di- 
rected to the opposing halfbacks. But here again the for- 
wards should be warned against following the play too 
far toward their own goal and thus interfering with the 
work of their own halfbacks. Diagram IV shows some 
possible plays from the throw-in. 

Too many “planned plays” from the 
free kick are likely to be a burden to 
the team. A few sound principles 
will suffice as far as team tactics are 
concerned. When a free kick is awarded it is well to 
coach the halfback in whose territory the ball is being 
played to take it quickly and without ceremony. As she 
comes to take the kick she should sense quickly the posi- 
(Continued on Page 524) 
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Many meetings of importance were held in Germany this past 
summer besides the Quadrennial Olympics. Some of the meet- 
ings that would interest physical educators were: 

The World Congress for Leisure Time and Recreation held at 
Hamburg, July 23-30, successor to the first International Recre- 
ation Congress held at Los Angeles in 1932. 

The International Sport Physicians’ Congress at Berlin, July 
27-31, attended by physicians and physical educators devoted to 
research and administration in the realm of health education, 
physical education, and sport. 

From many lands, groups of lads fifteen to eighteen years of 
age formed delegations to attend the International Youth Con- 
gress, July 30—August 16. 

The United States was represented by thirty carefully selected 
physical education students from representative universities and 
colleges, who constituted a party to attend the International Sport 
Students’ Congress, July 24—August 16. 

The Y.M.C.A. World’s Conference on Physical Education, Aug- 
ust 3-7, Berlin, attracted representative leaders in Y.M.C.A. work 
to take a world look at trends in this movement, which has pio- 
neered and raised the level of the thinking and living of youth 
throughout sixty-five different countries with 9,852 Associations 
having a total membership of 1,642,876. 

‘2 + 


Mr. C. L. Glenn, former Director of the Division of Phys- 
ical Education and Athletics of the Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, is now on the staff of the National Recreation As- 
sociation and will participate in a series of training institutes 
being conducted throughout the country by the National Rec- 
reation Association. 





* * * 


Mr. Walter Cox, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Albany, New York, is carrying on a very fine program using the 
Rogers’ strength handbooks as the basis for classifying pupils in 
athletic competition. Mr. Cox is very enthusiastic as to the value 
of these strength tests. He has found very interesting correlations 
and results. 

* * *K 
Mr. Orville Clyde Pratt, Superintendent of Schools of 
Spokane, Washington, was elected president of the National 
Education Association for the year 1936-1937. 
*x* * * 


Dr. A. G. Ireland always gets out very interesting and valu- 
able material. His School Nursing Bulletin contains many items 
of real interest. A particularly valuable bulletin was on the Legal 
Interpretations of Health, Safety and Physical Education in the 
State of New Jersey. This latter study is certainly a very fine 
contribution to our literature. 

* * * 

Mr. A. O. Anderson, formerly director of Recreation and 
Physical Education of the Bureau of Health and Physical 
Education of Kansas City, Missouri, is now connected with 
the St. Louis school system, starting September 1. In St. 
Louis besides being director of the physical education de- 
partments in the schools, he will also have charge of and 
undertake the coordination of the playgrounds of the city and 
of the School Board, which operate during the summer. Mr. 
Anderson has a marvelous opportunity in St. Louis. 

: e € 

Louis Hutto has resigned as city director of physical education 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and will continue his studies for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the East this coming year. 

x Ok Ox 

It is with a great deal of reluctance that we announce that 

our good friend, Carl Schrader, who has been state director 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@ 








ROGERS 


of physical and health education in Massachusetts for fiftes 
years, is no longer connected with the state department o 
education. Mr. Raymond H. Grayson has been appointeg 
state director. 


——— 


ee * 

As usual, A. S. Barnes and Company has published a series o 
new, up-to-date, practical books. These five books should be on 
the desk of every physical educator: The Teaching of Physica 
Education, Sharman; Adventures in Recreation, Pangburn; The 
Teaching of Archery, Craft; Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, 
Cotteral, and Principles and Practice of Recreational Therapy {op 
the Mentally Ill, Davis. 

Dr. Jackson Sharman’s new book, The Teaching of Physical 
Education, is a real contribution to our field. 

Weaver Pangburn’s book (National Recreation Association) 
Adventures in Recreation, is most unique and is a novel presenta- 
tion of what students may do in the field of leisure. 

+ * 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I announce that we 
have a new state director in Ohio. Mr. Lewis S. Moorehead 
has been appointed State’ Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education. 

*x* * * 

It is with deep regret that we hear of the recent death of Miss 
Ethel Rockwell, late Director of Health and Physical Education 
in Kalamazoo. Miss Rockwell was a pioneer in physical education 
in Michigan, an active member of the State and Mid-West Asso- 
ciations, and an Honor Award Fellow of the A.P.E.A. Her graci- 
ous personality and charm, and her inspired professional service 
will always be remembered by the physical education profession, 
A memorial is being prepared for her by the Association’s Necrol- 
ogy Committee. 

* * 

The officers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the Department of School Health and Physical Education of 
the National Education Association are as follows: Dr. Edna 
Bailey, President; Dr. A. G. Ireland, Vice-President; and 
James Edward Rogers, Secretary. Executive Committee: 
Dr. F. W. Maroney, Miss Lula V. Cline, Miss Jessie Garri- 
son, and Dr. M. C. Isaminger. 

The proposed merger of this department of the N.E.A. and 
the American Physical Education Association will be taken 
up between the officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of both the Department and the A.P.E.A. so that defi- 
nite action can be taken at the annual A.P.E.A. meeting in 
April. 

* * * 

Mr. Paul Derr is now Director of Physical Education at Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, and in addition to his duties 
as football coach, has organized a splendid program in adapted 
activities for those who are physically subnormal. Mr. Derr for- 
merly was a member of the staff of the University of Illinois. 

* 2 & 

The newly-elected national officers of the Physical Direc- 
tors’ Society of the Y.M.C.A. are as follows: President, Rob- 
ert C. Cubbon, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Vice-President, Robert E. 
Laveaga, Boston, Mass.; Sec.-Treas., William T. Rowe, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Member-at-Large, A. K. Franklin, Montclair, 
N.J. H. T. Friermood of Dayton, Ohio, was elected editor of 
the “Journal of Physical Education.” 

: & & 

Indiana University has developed some very _ interesting 
courses. It gives a B.S. Degree in Nursing Education and MS. 
Degree in Physical Education. It has a fine outline of courses. 

* * & 


Dr. Frank P. Maguire has succeeded Mr. Edward V. Mc- 
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Cullian as Chief of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, Department of Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

Paul Krimmel, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is taking an active part in the development of 
the Adirondack Music Camp, Inc., Chateaugay Lake, New York. 
Its chief aim is to make a real pleasure of the development of 
the art of music along with the joys and modern facilities of a 
superior summer camp for young people. 

* * * 

Mr. H. G. Danford, formerly Director of Recreation at 
Lima, Ohio, is now Director of Recreation and Physical 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri. He succeeds Mr. A. O. 


Anderson. 
x * * 


Another great pioneer, Mr. Herman Seibert, has been honored 
by the New Jersey Physical Education Association. Mr. Seibert 
is a distinguished member of the’ Association and a pioneer in 
physical education. He has recently retired from the Bayonne 
schools, after years of distinguished service. We wish him years 
of the kind of happiness he has brought into thousands of lives. 

« £ * 


Miss Helen L. Coops, Associate Professor, Department of 
Physical and Health Education, University of Cincinnati, is 
doing a great job in getting out the printed “Ohio News- 
Bulletin.” This is one of the best state news-bulletins. 

: + * 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company gets out some of 
the best, popular material in the field of health. Two recent pub- 
lications of interest are Taking Your Bearings and Sleep. These 
publications are free and may be secured by writing the School 
Health Bureau—Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

* 2 * 

The convention cities for the meetings of the American 
Physical Education Association for the next three years are 
as follows: New York City, 1937; Atlanta, Georgia, 1938; 
San Francisco, California, 1939. 

‘ss * 

Mr. George Little of Rutgers University is developing some 
very fine institutes and conferences on health and physical edu- 
cation in New Jersey. At a joint conference of the New Jersey 
Physical Education Association and the High School Conference 
he spoke on the topic “What the College Expects of the High 
School Boy.” 

* * * 

Louisville, Kentucky, under the leadership of City Director 
H. T. Taylor, has been getting out a new series of courses of 
study. I have just received the course of study for the senior 
high school boys and another for girls. 

* * ox 

Mr. C. O. Jackson of the School of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, has just sent in a summary of a 
questionnaire study, Recreation in Industry, which he completed 
last spring for the personnel director of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. It presents some very interesting data. 

* ¢ & 

The Physical Education Association of the District of 
Columbia has had some very fine meetings. The District has 
built up a very strong local Association. They have been able 
to get some of the most outstanding people in public life and 
also in the fields of the profession at their Washington con- 
ferences. 

* * x 

Robert E. Lindwall and Gordon C. Winder, Department of 
Physical and Health Education, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, have recently gotten out a manual entitled The Greek 
Lives Again which contains very fine material on intramural 
programs of athletics, achievement tests and other activities such 
as hobbies, table tennis, health building exercises, etc. They have 
also developed a very interesting record card that practically gives 
a complete record in health, physical education and recreation of 
every student. 
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SPECIAL FALL OFFER 
To 


Thousands of teachers 
find practical helps for health teaching in HYGEIA, the health 
magazine. Here is a timely opportunity to test HYGEIA for 
yourself, and receive free a new booklet “Health Teaching 
Ideas.” 


CHECK the many ways HYGEIA will help you .. . 


V It will simplify your lesson preparation by giving you a 
well rounded selection of up-to-the-minute health material. 


V Its interesting style, colorful illustrations and many mag- 
azine features will hold the attention of even listless, inattentive 
pupils. 


V It will bring you varied supplementary material—health 
stories, verses, poems, historical series, and pictures of health 
activities the world over. 


V Its School and Health department, edited by Dr. J. 
Mace Andress, is always brim-full of tested and workable plans. 


A Special Offer 


months introductory subscription to HYGEIA 
(Regular Price, $2.50 a year) 






AND ... new booklet, “‘Health Teaching Ideas” 
BOTH for only $1. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


HPE-10-36 


@ I enclose $1. Please send HYGEIA for 6 months, and the new 
booklet, “Health Teaching Ideas” 
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“How We Do It’ 


Qualifying Test for Elective Program in Physical Education 


1. Running: Two laps on indoor track (176 yds); time: 
24 sec. (10 pts.) 

2. Jumping: Running high jump; height: 4 ft. 10 in. (10 
pts.) 

3. Vaulting: Low horizontal bar; height: 47 in. (10 pts.) 
Made from standing position; movement is continuous and the 
legs and body clear the bar. 

4. Climbing: Vertical rope; height: 20 ft.; time: 12 sec. (10 
pts.) Start from the kneeling position. 

5. Pulling and Lifting: Two backward circles on high hori- 
zontal bar. (10 pts.) Start from hanging position, arms extended 
and body motionless. Each circle is a continuous movement; the 
second is started from the same position as the first without the 
feet coming to rest on the floor. 

6. Pushing: Push ups on parallel bars; ten times. (10 pts.) 

7. Throwing: Baseball throw for accuracy; target: 18 in. 
circle; distance: 60 ft.; score: 3 out of 5 throws. (10 pts.) 

8. Swimming: Distance: 100 yds.; time: 1 min., 45 sec. 
(10 pts.) 

9. Tumbling: Hand spring. (10 pts.) 

10. Balancing: Hand stand; time: 10 sec. (10 pts.) Move- 
ment on hands confined to a circle 4 ft. in diameter. 





DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EpUCATION FOR MEN 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Football Squad Work as a Class Project for Spring 
and Fall Activity 


F THE many games available for boys, few games have the 
activity and interest of touch football. 
As a preliminary to the game, and to better acquaint the boys 
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with handling, passing, and receiving the ball, the follow; 
tem of squad work has been devised. It is adaptable to 
group of boys ranging from twelve to eighteen, and Suitable j 
most gyms, yards, or fields. . 

Every member of the squad is engaged in some activity Within 
a short interval, therefore there is no lack of interest. This squad 
work is being used successfully in the upper and middle SrOUups of 
the Curtin-Lafayette Special School, Philadelphia, and is not really 
as complicated as it may first appear. 

The classes have reached such proficiency that it is possible t, 
run through an entire group of difficult plays. 

Those receiving laterals must hesitate and time the play. There 
will be many fumbles and bad passes at first. However, in Spite 
of this, the play must be carried through to the finish. Before 
long, skill and timing will be developed and the boys will take 
pride in a well-executed, finished play. 

Definite attempts are made to use plays in the regular touch 
football games. 

This type of play provides the opportunity for many boys who 
do not, or cannot play regular football, to get the thrill of 


XAXXXX 


Ii, @) x to 1 to 2 to 3 
b) x to 1 to 2 to 3 to 4 
c) x to 1 to 2 to 3 to 4 to 5 


handling the ball. Then too, it is an excellent foundation for boys 
who will later play in the higher grades. 















Supplemental Suggestions 


1. Three squads from three to ten players each. 


2. When play has been completed, boys return to end of squad. 
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Ill. a) x to 1 to 2 
b) x to 1 to 2 to 3 
c) x to 1 to 2 to 3 to 4 


3. Squad members move toward center. 
4. Squads rotate on signal from instructor. 
5. If right play is desired, reverse the procedure. 


6. Advisable for instructor to stand in front of center to receive 


ball from the last receiver, and to direct play when necessary. 
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IV. a) x to 1 to 2 to 3 
b) x to 1 to 2 to 3 to 4 
c) x to 1 to 2 to 3 to 4 to S§ 


7, Final aim—all passes and laterals thrown and received on the 


run. 
Frank E. Fellows 
CurRTIN-LAFAYETTE SPECIAL SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The HAND-E (‘23 mer) HOLDER 


Did You Ever Drop Your 
Stop Watch at 
the Crucial Moment? 


Embarrassing and costly, isn’t it? It has happened to others 
and it might happen to you—-FOOTBALL OFFICIALS, PLAY- 
GROUND DIRECTORS, and PHYSICAL DIRECTORS. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. Through necessity a 
remarkable device to prevent this occurrence was conceived 
in the mind of a registered athletic official and used by him 
for years. It is now being manufactured and is offered to you. 


is just this--- 

®@ A leather case which holds any standard size watch or 
timer, shaped to show the entire face, leaving the start and 
stop lever accessible, and protecting the fly-back stem. 
@ An adjustable strap which is buckled to your wrist. 
® Two elastic loops which circle your first and second 
fingers. Your watch rests comfortably and safely in the palm 
of your hand, always visible, yet out of the way. 

Made of durable, pliable Cabretta leather, it will last a life- 
time. Price, postage prepaid: $2.00. Money back guarantee. 
Mail your order today to: 


The HAND-E HOLDER Co. 


BOX 116, DEPT. H ANN ARBOR, MICH. 











Standard Texts on Physical Education 





NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 


DIAGNOSIS 
By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, M.D., Professor of 
Physical Education, Oberlin College and LAURENCE B. 
CHENOWETH, M.D., Professor of Hygiene, University 
of Cincinnati. Second Edition. Octavo, 376 pages, with 
138 engravings. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


ELEMENTARY ANATOMY 


AND PHYSIOLOGY 


A Text-Book for Students in Hygiene 
and Physical Education 
By MARY REES MULLINER, M.D., One-time Instructor 
in the Summer School of Harvard University. Third 
Edition. Octavo, 448 pages, with 313 engravings in black 
and colors. Cloth, $4.75, net. 


SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 
By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, A.B., M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati. 
12mo, 173 pages, fully illustrated. Cloth, $2.25, net. 








FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 


A Text-Book for College Freshmen and 
High School Girls 
By RUTH B. GLASSOW, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Physical Education in the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 12mo, 143 pages, with 34 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.75, net. 





EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Its Organization and Administration 
for Girls and Women 
By AGNES R. WAYMAN, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Barnard College, Columbia University. Third 
Edition. Octavo, 378 pages. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


By the Staff of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Michigan. Octavo, 322 pages, with 
54 engravings. Cloth, $3.50, net. 
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P / Gh hOCW to celebrate it with a demonstration, exhibit, 


open house, assembly program, playday, sports day, or festival 


Practical helps and suggestions may be found in 
these references. 


From the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


“American Education Week,"’ Nov., 1935. 

“Practical Hints on Demonstrations,” Mar., 1936. 

“Pony Boy Chorus,” Sept., 1932. 

"Marching and Pyramids,” Jan., 1936. 

“Educational Services of the Detroit Health Education Club,” Feb., 
1936. 

“The Romping Rompers,” May, 1930. 

“The Physical Education Demonstration for Elementary Schools,” 
April, 1931. 

“Dramatic Activities of the Berkeley, California, Recreation Depart- 
ment,’ March, 1935. 

“The Red and Blue Meet—A Mass Demonstration,” April, 1936. 

“Century of Progress Sports Program,’’ May, 1933. 

“Basketball Festival,” April, 1934. 

“Panorama of Sports,’’ March, 1934. 

“The Past, Present, and Future of Physical Education,” Jan., 1936. 

“Exhibition Pyramids,” Feb., 1935. 

“A Dance Drama of Kentucky,” March, 1936. 

“Gym Exhibition, Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School,” May, 1935. 

“A State-Wide Rural School Play Day Program,” Jan., 1935. 

“A Compilation of Visual Aids in Health and Physical Education,” 
April, 1932. 

“My Old Kentucky Home,” May, 1934. 

“The School Circus—Its Place in Physical Education,”’ March, 1934. 

“The Clogging Minstrels,” Feb., 1932. 

“Program Building With the Dance,” Feb., 1932. 

“Physical Education Demonstrations,” Feb., 1935. 

“Pageantry, A Vehicle of Self-Expression,'’ Oct., 1933. 

“Philadelphia Festival and Gymnastic Championship,” May, 1934. 

“Pyramids,” Jan., Mar., and Nov., 1930. 

“The Pow Wow,” Nov., 1935. 

“Producing the Dance Pageant," May, 1933. 

“Water Parties for Indoor Pools,” Feb., 1936. 

“Clown Tumbling Stunts,” Jan., and Feb., 1931. 

“Living Statuary,’ April, 1930. 

“Convention ‘Demonstrations,’ Oct., 1935. 

“A Playground Window Demonstration,” June, 1936. 





Back copies of THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 35c per copy; 20c to members. 
The American Physical Education Association, 311 Maynard 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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American Education Week © 


“Our American Schools at Work” 


Saturday, Nov. 14, “Education for Physical Fitness” 


October, 1936 








“A School Circus,"’ Jan., 1932. 

“America Marches On,” Nov., 1934. 

“Ohio A.A.U. Sports Rodeo,” Oct., 1935. 

“The Grand Rapids Recreation Safety Pageant,’’ March, 1936, 
“The Play House,” Sept., 1932. 

The Playday of the Evansville, Indiana, High Schools,” Dec., 1999, 
Girls’ Assembly Program,” Jan., 1936. 

“Alabama Annual State-Wide Playday,’ Sept., 1936. 

“Girls’ Athletic Assembly Program,” March, 1934. 


Methods for publicity are given in the following: 
“Physical Education Goes Hollywood,” March, 1935. 
“Publicity for Health and Physical Education,’’ September, 1936, 
“Publicity Methods for Physical Education,” March, 1933. 
“Publicity—Your Right Hand Man,” October, 1936. 
“Newark Broadcasts Physical Education,” October, 1934. 


From other sources: 


American Medical Association, (Hygeia), 535 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois: many health plays at cost. 

Cramlet and Hinote, Physical Education Activities, (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company). 

Cromie, Gymnastics in Education, (Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger). 

Dance Bibliography, Dance Section of the A.P.E.A., American Phys- 
ical Education Association, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ducan and Cundiff, Play Days for Girls and Women, (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company). 

Fitchpatrick, Demonstration Handbook of Olympics Thru the Ages, 
(New York: A. S. Barnes & Company). 

Hawtin, Gymnastic Pyramids, (New York: Oxford University Press). 

Girls’ Athletic Association Handbook of the Athletic Federation of 
College Women. Marguerite Schwarz, Lathrop Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Kennedy and Bevis, Special Day Pageants, (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co.). 

McCormick, Water Pageants, Games and Stunts, (New York: A. S$. 
Barnes & Co.). 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C.: additional helps 
on related subjects. 

Pearl and Brown, Health by Stunts, (New York: The Macmillan 
Company). : 
Roberts and Draper, Extraclass and Intramural Activities in High 

Schools, (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company). 
Rodgers, A Handbook of Stunts, (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany). 
Warden, An Exhibition Handbook, (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
The Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City: numerous 
plays and pageants. 
Women's Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation, 303 West 
42nd Street, New York City: materials on playdays. 
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Central District + 
« Association News 











President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith A. Aldrich 


Miss Esther Howard at Eastern State Teachers College, Madi- 
son, South Dakota reports some interesting work being done 
there in recreation. A course in square dancing is proving very 
popular for the second year. The students are assisting in the 
instruction and calling. They are making a valuable collection 
of material from the experience of students who come from com- 
munities where square dancing is popular. The course culminates 
in a Barn Dance to which guests are invited, and where the 
members of the class act as instructors and hosts. Music, decora- 
tions, and costumes are in keeping with the theme, and such fea- 
tures as hog-calling supplement the dancing. 


MISSOURI 
Marion Bernard 


The Health and Physical Education Club of Kansas City 
held its closing meeting of the year on Thursday, May 14. At 
this meeting reports of the members attending the St. Louis 
Convention were heard and the following officers elected for 
next year: President, Miss Gretchen Mayer; Vice-President, Mr. 
George Ewing; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. P. Wheeler. 

Throughout the city, every elementary school has had a 
play day during the month of May. These play days consist of 
the awarding of a 9-point health buttons, athletic badge test 
awards, and the presentation of such physical education activities 
as folk dancing, stunts, games, and athletics. 








Eastern District «+ 
« Association News 














President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—-Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland 

For several years Mr. Paul Hancock, director at Highland Park, 
has been keeping records of boys’ performances in standard events. 
With these he has been carrying on a research study which is not 
yet completed. One outcome is the development of “norms” by 
means of a series of percentile graphs, and with the aid of these 
it is possible to construct tests, measure achievement, and classify 
boys into competitive groups. It is suggested that others making 
similar studies get in touch with Mr. Hancock. 

Among the high schools having new athletic fields this year are 
Atlantic City, Pitman, Keyport, and Manasquan. The fields are 
unusually good. Keyport will have a field house, tennis courts, 
and in addition a playground adjacent to the building. Atlantic 
City has one of the best made, fastest tracks in the East. 

High-grade rhythmic work is a feature of the elementary grade 
work at Red Bank. 
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Manasquan is introducing archery for boys as well as girls. 

At Keyport the Physical Education Department has exclusive 
use of a classroom for its own purpose. The walls are decorated 
with appropriate murals done by the students. 


Milltown schools put on a Health and Physical Education Week 
during the spring under the direction of Miss Dorothy M. Cake, 
supervisor. 


Mr. J. H. Grooms, boys’ director at Park Ridge, has had out- 
standing success with a program of folk and social dancing. 


The High School Archery Tournament sponsored by Panzer 
College was a pronounced success. Twenty schools entered, mak- 
ing a total of one hundred contestants. The first three places were 
won by Woodbridge, first; Chatham, second; Millburn, third. 


At Woodbridge, under the leadership of Mrs. Rosemary E. 
MacCarthy, every girl student, approximately 700, receives in- 
struction in archery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Grover W. Mueller 


During the summer, Pennsylvania said farewell to William G. 
Moorhead, its departing State Director of Physical and Health 
Education, and greeted his successor, Frank P. Maguire. 

All teachers are interested in‘learning of the success of a pro- 
fessional organization. It is a .recognized fact that people grow 
when they work for something bigger than themselves, and here 
is found the sum and substance of one association’s progress. 
Inspiring records of membership do not just happen—they are 
the result of professional spirit with dynamic and effective enroll- 
ment plans. Thus with a membership of ninety-five per cent of 
our physical education teachers, the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Physical and Health Education Association feels 
justly proud. 

The review of last year’s activities should prove of interest 
to all as it presents a typical program. 

Fall Meeting.—Conference with Thomas K. Cureton, Director 
of Aquatics of Springfield College. Mr. Cureton presented an in- 
teresting paper on objective tests in swimming and followed it 
with a practical demonstration, using outstanding swimmers and 
divers from the local schools. 

Winter Meeting.—The Modern Dance— Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman Dancers. Miss Humphrey conducted a class for 
physical education teachers which offered a series of twelve lessons 
and was a direct follow-up of the demonstration. 

Spring Meeting—Lecture and Demonstration of Niels Bukh’s 
Fundamental Gymnastics by Mr. Oscar Wittruff and Beaver Col- 
lege class. 

Yearly Outing—Annual Outdoor Frolic. Held at a Country 
Club the latter part of June. Sports, dinner, entertainment, and 
dancing were engaged in by the group. 

The interest of the local teaching group is commensurate with 
the value and interest of the programs presented. Teachers de- 
mand a positive return for their membership fee and while the 
attendance at any one meeting did not include the entire member- 
ship, it was representative enough to make the meetings a real 
educational force. 

A number of additional teachers of physical and health educa- 
tion were appointed in the Philadelphia school system during the 
past year. Inasmuch as a number of new elementary, junior high, 
and vocational high school buildings are now under construction, 
there is assurance of the addition of several more teachers. All 
appointments are made from eligible lists created by examinations. 

William A. Stecher, one of the most beloved of surviving pio- 
neers of physical education in the United States, will return to 
Hawaii after a visit of six months in our country. 

Many are looking forward to the organization of a larger and 
more active State Association during the current school year. The 
possibilities in this direction have hardly been touched up to this 
time. Frederick Prosch, Director of the Department of Physical 
and Health Education, Teachers College, Temple University, is 

President of the State Association. 

Philadelphia again conducted ninety-five schoolyard playgrounds 
during the past summer. Many other recreation centers and play 
areas were operated by the City Bureau of Recreation and by 
private agencies. 
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News from the es 
% Dance Section 











Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Margaret Jewell, of San Jose State Teachers College, sends the 
following news from California: 

Hanya Holm concluded her third summer of work at Mills 
College with a dance demonstration in the Mills College Greek 
Theatre on July 25. The demonstration opened with a swing pro- 
gression and rhythms. It continued with a section based on move- 
ments in relation to space, including direction, linear floor pat- 
terns, ceremonial study, dimension, and a study based on 
contraction and expansion of space, and was concluded with 
technique for elasticity—the development of the leap and skip. 
Miss Holm’s solos, “In Quiet Space,” “Drive,” “Sarabande,” and 
“Four Chromatic Eccentricities,” showed a magnificent power and 
technical control, intelligently directed and achieved with true 
sophistication and polish. The accompanists were Irma Jurist of 
New York City and Maxine Anderson of Denver. A large and 
enthusiastic audience was present at the concert and the recep- 
tion following. 

For the first time in many years no dance classes were offered 
at the University of California this summer. 

Betty Lynd Thompson of Oregon State College has made some 
interesting dance films of her group. Parts of dance compositions 
from 1935 and 1936 programs, as well as dance techniques, are 
shown, 

Helen Coops of the University of Cincinnati sends this report 
of Emily Hewlett’s summer session: 

During the summer of 1936, Emily Hewlett conducted the sec- 
ond successful season of her summer school of the modern dance 
in Rockland County, New York. This resident school was de- 
signed both for professional and amateur students. Of added 
interest this year was the special three-week course offered mainly 
for teachers of physical education interested in the development 
and application of the modern dance. 

The work of this special course included three separate ap- 
proaches. Daily class lessons were designed for concentrated 
technique, improvisation, and simple dance forms. A second ap- 
proach included the study of dance accompaniment, and consisted 
of study of percussion methods and theory, in addition to music 
applicable to modern dance. The third phase of the work was 
centered about a recital given at the end of the term. The per- 
formance consisted of dance studies and forms created individually 
by students and developed under the criticism and guidance of 
Miss Hewlett. : 

A significant trend is noted in the increasing consciousness and 
interest in dance among teachers of physical education. No longer 
content to limit themselves to local dance developments, they are 
showing a serious interest in modern dance and are concentrating 
on a study of the dance both as an art form, and as a practical 
phase of education. Miss Hewlett’s short course was introductory 
in character and looks forward to more intensive development. 
Emphasis was placed upon amateur work and the place of danc- 
ing in a shifting school population. This attack was reinforced 
by a study of the relationship of school work to the more pro- 
fessional development in dance studios. The enthusiastic response 
which the work met is highly indicative of the trend of the times, 
and is most encouraging to those interested in the logical and 
fast-developing interest of physical education teachers in modern 
dance. 

One hundred and sixty students, teachers, and concert dancers 
attended the third session of Bennington School of the Dance. 
In addition to the General and Workshop Programs, offered last 
year, two new programs were initiated: the Program in Choreog- 
raphy, in which the students worked independently and presented 
their compositions periodically for criticism before an audition 
committee of three members of the faculty, and the Program in 
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Music Composition for the Dance under the direction of Loui 
Horst. 

The festival series of the Bennington School was received Moy 
enthusiastically, with standing room sold for some of the 
formances. The series consisted of a lecture by John Martin; rd 
performances of the Ballet Caravan; two solo recitals by 
Graham on July 31 and August 1; two programs on August } 
and 8 by Hanya Holm and her group; and on August 12 anq mi 
performances of the first two parts of the Trilogy, “New Dane" : 
and “Theatre Piece” by Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, ayy § 
their concert groups. On August 13 and 15, the results of the Work. 
shop Program were presented: “With My Red Fires” was danc 
by Miss Humphrey, Mr. Weidman, the concert groups, and mem. 
bers of the workshop groups. Based on William Blake's “Tern. 
salem,” and choreographed by Miss Humphrey, this work forms the 
third part of the Trilogy, which deals as a whole with the theme 
the brotherhood of man. The men’s workshop group, under the ¢. 
rection of Mr. Wiedman, combined with the concert groups t 
present “Quest,” which makes brilliantly satiric comment on th 
obstacles and hardships which an artist encounters in fing 
conditions under which he may create successfully. The music fo, 
“With My Red Fires” was composed by Wallingford Riegger, tha 
for “Quest” by Norman Lloyd; the costuming for both, by 
Pauline Lawrence. The choreography, accompaniment, costuming, 
and staging were all completed within the six-week term of the 
school. 

















Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 

















The Women’s Athletic Section takes pleasure in announcing the 
inauguration of its new publication, The Service Bulletin. The 
first issue appeared during the summer, and a large number of 
subscriptions were obtained at the various schools. There will be 
five additional issues during the school year. The Service Bulletin © 
sells for twenty-five cents a copy, or one dollar for the year’s sub- 
scription. All subscriptions should be sent to the Business Mana- 
ger, Harriet Fitchpatrick, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Grace Stafford, Supervisor of Physical Education, Gary, Indiana, 
is editor of the Bulletin. 

The Service Bulletin plans to bring to all who are interested in F 
athletics for women, practical material on the organization and | 
teaching of sports, and news of the activities of the many busy 
committees of the Women’s Athletic Section. It is hoped that 
this publication will be of real service to the profession, and that 
it will help to unite and coordinate the efforts of all women in 
physical education for an improved program of physical education § 
and sports for every girl. 


Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 
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President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 
Vice-President—Hazel Rex, Toledo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Phillips 


Indiana has joined the ranks of those states having state super- 
visors of health and physical education. Last spring a Bureau of 
Health and Physical Education was established as a part of the 
State Board of Health. Dr. Thurman B. Rice of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical School was appointed State Supervisor, and Frank 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 


SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS (SPECIAL)..... 
t SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 $7.50 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


oe EACH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED | 

Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
rhythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 

Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. : ; : . 

Book III.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 

ductory chapter. 222 pages. 

“ia v.40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. 

Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages. . . . 

Booklets I. and II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 
each. 25c each. 

MUSIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances.—130 illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1:20 if bought 
with set of text books. 

BOOK OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. For Elementary Exercises 
in Dancing. 50c. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 

Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 

Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 

Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 

$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
We offer our dances which have been composed for elementary, 
intermediate and advanced students. You will find them most 
valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, de- 
scribed clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 

The sale price is $1 plus 10c postage for each dance 

These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 

We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 














THE CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
established 1905 in New York 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


Daily Classes 
for 
Professionals and Teachers 


Louis H. CHALIF 
Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV SWOBODA 
Russian Ballet, Toe, and Exhibition Dancing 
Bitty NEwsoME 
Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 
Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CANSINO 
Spanish Dancing 
FrRaNcEs CHALIF 
Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 
GeorGE MANILOFF 
Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YURIEVA 
Oriental and Russian Ballet 
GEORGE BOCKMANN 
Modern Dancing 


Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 














Stafford of Thorntown, Past-President of the Indiana Physical 
Education Association, was appointed Assistant Supervisor. Mr. 
Stafford will devote the major part of his time to the supervision 
of physical education. We feel that this is a big step toward bet- 
ter health and physical education programs in the public schools 
of Indiana and it is hoped that the schools will take advantage 
of the opportunity to receive help and suggestions which will 
improve their programs. 

The following committee appointments have been made for 
1936-37: 

Nominating: H. T. McCullough, Helen Hazelton, Leila Hoag- 
lin. 

Press: Ben Miller, A. L. Phillips, Grace Woody, Edna Munro. 

Legislative: Paul Williams, Ruth Luther, Glen Bretz, A. L. 
Strum. 

Membership: Virgil Robbins, Kathryn Thompson. 

Resolutions: Gertrude Reynolds, Ruth Carroll. 

Fall Program: Clara Hester, Lloyd Messersmith, Leila Hoaglin. 

History of the Association: Frank Stafford, Clara Fedler, Dr. 
W. W. Patty. 

Research: Mercia Shaw, Elsie Harrison, John Brogenaux, Virgil 
Robbins. 


Miss Clara Hester, program chairman for the fall meeting, has 
arranged a fine program. The state meeting will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 22, in connection with the Indiana State Teachers 
Association. There will be three separate meetings in which 
physical education people will be interested. The morning meet- 
ing will be held at ten in conjunction with the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association. There will be a luncheon meeting at 
which time the chairman of each district will make a brief re- 
port. The Physical Education Section meeting will be held at 
2:00 P.M., where out-of-state speakers will speak on topics espe- 
cially related to physical education problems. 

There are three new regulations of the State Board of Education 
pertaining to physical education and health which are to go into 
effect this fall. They are: 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


1. Public school nurses must have completed not less than 24 
hours of training in public school nursing before receiving a 
license. 

2. Men will not be given a license to teach girls’ physical edu- 
cation. (As men must have a physical education license to coach 
athletics, it is assumed that this new rule will prohibit men from 
coaching girls’ athletics.) 

3. Men will teach boys’ health classes only, and women will 
teach girls health classes only, on the high school level. 


OHIO 
Lewis S. Moorehead 

The officers of the Ohio Physical and Health Association are: 
President, Mr. Sidney Boyd, Ashland Public Schools, Ashland; 
Vice-President, Dr. Helen Coops, University of Cincinnati; and 
Secretary, Mr. Lewis S. Moorehead, State Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Columbus. The Treasurer is to be 
elected. 

Jean Foster, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, is to be the 
new editor of our “News Bulletin.” She is going to edit the 
Bulletin for the October, December, February, and March issues. 
She would like to exchange bulletins with any other State Asso- 
ciation that publishes a bulletin similar to this one. Miss Foster 
will gladly receive news from organizations in other States wish- 
ing to have this material published in our Ohio bulletin. 

Roscoe Miller, Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio, is the 
newly appointed Chairman of the Membership Campaign Com- 
mittee for the Ohio Physical and Health Association, and it is his 
hope that we will have a membership of well over five hundred. 

Dr. Helen Coops and Helen Foster are writing a book for 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools on Health and 
Physical Education. 

Mr. H. G. Danford, who has done such a fine piece of work 
in Health and Physical Education at the Lima Public Schools, 
has been recently appointed Director of Physical Education in 
the public schools of Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 
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President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose College. 
CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

Charles W. Davis, President of the Southwest District Associa- 
tion, appointed William Neufeld, former University of California 
football and track star and now Director of Physical Education 
at Riverside, to represent the Southwest District at physical edu- 
cation conferences in Berlin this summer. 

C. L. Glenn, Supervisor of Physical Education and Athletics for 
Los Angeles is on leave of absence in New York. His position is 
being filled by Martin Trieb, former Assistant Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education for Boys in Secondary Schools in Los Angeles. 

A new course of study in physical education for senior high 
school boys has just been released by the Curriculum Department 
of the Long Beach Public Schools. The course of study was writ- 
ten by Walter Bell, Polytechnic High School, assisted by Mrs. 
Vinnie Eaton, Long Beach City Schools. 

The Dance Council of Northern California is sponsoring a 
series of lessons given by council members or outstanding visitors. 
On September 11, Chiura Obata gave a lesson demonstration. 

The new director of physical education at Scripps College is 
Grace King. Miss King has been teaching at Stanford University 
for several years. She will have Ruth Critchfield, a dance spe- 
cialist from George Washington University, as a graduate assist- 
ant. 

Dr. Wenonah King, a member of the Chico State College Health 
Department, studied in Mexico City this summer. Mr. A. L. 
Acker, Head of Physical Education for Men, was at Columbia 
University. 

Walter L. Scott, Supervisor of Physical Education in Long 
Beach, writes: “This summer under the supervision of the Long 
Beach Recreation Commission and with the cooperation of the 
Health and Physical Education Department, twenty-five school 
playgrounds were supervised for a period of nine weeks. In addi- 
tion to these school playgrounds, twenty-two municipal areas, 
including park playgrounds, beaches, and clubhouses were also 
under supervision during the entire summer. Our salaries for 
school playground workers were about twelve per cent higher than 
they were last season. Two hundred and twenty-five W.P.A. 
workers assisted our regular paid school and municipal staff.” 





The California Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation announces with deep regret the death on 
May 5, 1936, of Dr. Mary Effie Shambaugh, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles. Dr. Shambaugh was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and held the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of California. She was the author of Folk 
Dances for Boys and Girls, and Folk Festivals for Schools 
and Playgrounds. The California Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Journal pays the following tribute to 
her influence: “We have lost a most valuable member of 
our profession; one who could always be counted upon. 
Many will remember her fine work in connection with our 
recent convention. Provost E. C. Moore of U.C.L.A. said, 
‘Dr. Shambaugh was one of the most eager-minded of all 
the folks whom I have met. She was vital as few of us 
are vital. She accomplished results with a determination 
that brooked no letup.’ We have lost a good friend, a ° 
faithful fellow worker; one whose personal life and accom- 
plishments will long continue to influence health, physical 
education and recreation in California.” 















~— 
COMPARATIVELY new organization in the recreation fie 
is the American Association of Leisure Time Educators, wig 
headquarters at 2805 Belair Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. be 
Walter L. Stone is President of the Association, which cond ) 
a special section in Leisure Magazine for its members and al 
others interested. 
ae 


A N unusual article has recently been made available in pamphy, 

form at nominal cost with the reprinting of “Why Don't ne 
Stamp Out Syphilis?” by Dr. Thomas D. Parran, which first ap. 
peared in the Survey Graphic and was condensed in the Reade, © 
Digest for July, 1936. This article by the former Chief of 
Division of Venereal Diseases of the U. S. Public Health Servi 
gives specific information on the incidence and symptoms 
syphilis, and outlines the steps which need to be taken for jg | 


control. 
* * * 


= American Youth Commission of the American Council 
Education issues each month a classified list of current refe. 
ences on American youth problems, containing brief abstracts o 
magazine articles dealing with such topics as Juvenile Delinquency, 
Vocational Guidance, Health, International Youth Movements 


and many others. 
> -* 


EORGE McARTHUR AND SONS, of Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
offer to readers of the JouRNAL a large-sized and complete 


National Intercollegiate Football Schedule for 1936. 
» + © 


.— H. CHAMPLIN has recently been appointed as chief of 
the Physical Education Bureau of the Health and Physic 
Education Division of the New York State Education Department, 
Mr. Champlin has been for some years director of health ani § 


physical education in the secondary schools of Buffalo, New York. 
eo 


T= United States Office of Education announces that during 
the past year and one half, it has collected a large number of F 
reports on physical education in other countries. These are now 
available to graduate students, and others who may be interested 
in what is being done abroad in this field, through inter-library 
loans. Reports relating to four or five countries will be sent out 


together for short periods. 
* * *” 


HE Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
has recently issued A Study of Women’s Athletic Association © 
in Colleges and Universities, prepared by a committee of whic F 
Willie Dean Andrews of Georgia State College for Women is 
chairman. Copies of the report may be obtained from the offices 


of the Women’s Division, 303 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
* * * 





N the September issue of Good Housekeeping, an article by Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy referred to the Ten Cardinal Points in the 
Platform of Health and Physical Education, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the American Physical Education Association in 1931, § 
as a document with which everyone interested in school children’ | 
health should be familiar. As a result of this mention, the Assod- 
ation office has received numerous requests for copies of thet 

points from parents, teachers, superintendents, and physicians al 
over the United States. ; 
— 


RESIDENT MOORHEAD has recently appointed new chait- J 
men for two of the Association’s important committees. G. B. 
Affleck of Springfield College will serve as Chairman of the 
standing committee on Necrology, and C. L. Brownell will act 3 
Chairman of the Constitution Committee. 
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ATIONAL Dance League announces two folders of informa- 

tion on the waltz, its history, descriptions of old dances and 
new forms such as the Swing Time Waltz and the Champagne 
Waltz. also suggestions for conducting a waltz contest. These 
folg* ¢ will be sent free to members of the A.P.E.A. sending a 
legv/szed, self-addressed envelope with six cents in stamps to 
the National Dance League, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


yi hese directions can be answered. 
Only requests following the . ~-— 
NUMBER of magazine articles have appeared recently 
A which deserve the attention of our readers. Among them 
are the following: 

American Journal of Public Health, September—“Administra- 
tion of Health Education and Health Supervision in Negro Col- 
leges,” P. B. Cornely. 

Character in Everyday Life, September—“When Should We Go 
On Our Own?” H. Y. McClusky. 

Dance, October—‘“Ballet and the Modern Dance Today,” Lin- 
coln Kirstein. 

Education Digest, September—‘New Developments in Safety 
Education,” C. H. Elliott. 

Health, October—“What Causes Constipation?” H. O. Swartout. 

Leisure, September—‘“Training CCC Enrollees in the Proper 
Use of Leisure,” H. W. Oxley. 

Physiotherapy Review, July-August—“A Consideration of Lat- 
eral Spinal Curves,” R. F. and L. F. Atsatt. 

Recreation, September—“The Program of Games for Very 
Young Children,” J. Adamczyk. 

Safety Education, September—“Education for Safety in Our 
Secondary Schools,” S. J. Williams. 

Scholastic Coach, September—Football for Fewer Players,” S. 
E. Epler. 

School Activities, September—“The Dance Club in Elementary 
School,” G. A. Crampton. 


A New Deal for Football 


(Continued from Page 507) 
ster, he often damages more than his ambition. So small 
schools with a scarcity of large boys find the injury haz- 
ards rather high when they pit eleven of their boys, in- 
cluding some small boys, against another team. 

Boys, young and old, do like football. Six-man foot- 
ball is offered to give those boys now left out an oppor- 
tunity to play. When we say football, we mean football. 
Blocking and tackling are not tampered with. The eleven- 
man rules are the constitution in the six-man realm, too. 
However, nine amendments were affixed to the constitu- 
tion so the forgotten boy could have “‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of” football. 

Six-man football does not tread on the toes of the old 
game, but offers this sport to the now football-less 
schools of the country. This is a wide field, since 10,191 
schools of the 17,606 member high schools of 45 state 
athletic associations are untouched by the eleven-man 
game. 

Football is serving some states very adequately. South 
Carolina has 160 of her 175 high schools (or 91 per cent) 
playing eleven-man football. New York and Rhode 
Island have over 80 per cent playing. The “Old Order” 
has not done so well by Maryland, where only 4 out of 
176 high schools (less than 3 per cent) play football. 
In Indiana, just 90 of the 800 high schools are served by 
the eleven-man game. Kentucky likewise has 90 football 
high schools of a total of 563. Missouri has 712 high 
schools, of which 554 do not play football. In Vermont, 
69 out of 95 high schools are non-football schools. Texas 
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leads the states in three columns. She has the most high 
schools in her association, 2000; the most playing foot- 
ball, 551; and the most non-football high schools, 1,449. 

In comparison with football, the game of basketball 
has no such need for modification since over 94 per cent 
of the high schools already play it. Dr. Naismith of the 
University of Kansas may well be proud of his accom- 
plishment. There are 14 states where 100 per cent of 
the high schools play basketball, and 10 others where 
over 98 per cent play. All but 7 states have over 90 per 
cent of their member schools playing basketball. Only 2 
states have less than 80 per cent playing. These 2 are 
both New England states—Maine, where 75.2 per cent 
play, and New Hampshire with 68.4 per cent playing. 
Thus there is little unoccupied territory for a game of 
three- or four-man basketball. 

The simplest and clearest way to describe six-man 
football is to say it is regular football played with six 
men on each team. Since the team is smaller, the field is 
also made smaller. In order to make the game more open, 
all players but the center are permitted to catch passes, 
and forward passes may be tossed from anywhere back of 
the line of scrimmage. Running plays are made more 
open by requiring a two-yard pass between backs before 
the ball is carried across the line of scrimmage. For 
schools short of funds it is recommended that the players 
wear basketball shoes. The other amendments merely 
clarify conflicts with the eleven-man rules caused by re- 
ducing the team and field size. 

Six-man football is still an infant. It is less than two 
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years old. It was conceived while the author was teach- 
ing in the Chester, Nebraska, High School. The first 
game was played at Hebron, Nebraska, September 26, 
1934. In 1935, the first year after its initiation, the sec- 
retaries of state high school athletic associations reported 
156 high schools playing interscholastic six-man football 
in 10 states. Thus, in its second year, there is one high 
school playing six-man for every 48 playing eleven-man 
football. Already one high school out of every 110 high 
schools of the United States is playing it. The chart in- 
cluded with this article shows twelve states already pro- 
moting the new game and six additional states giving 
consideration to its use in smaller schools. 

In conclusion, it is again emphasized that even in those 
schools having an eleven-man football team, only a small 
percentage of the boys play. Moreover, eleven-man 
football is used very little as an intramural sport. Six- 
man football is adapted for intramural use because of its 
team size, because it is relatively free from injuries, and 
because the boys like to play it. 

If you are not satisfied with your fall athletic program, 
whether it be interscholastic or intramural, try six-man 
football. 


For complete rules and information, see Six-Man Football, a 
Handbook for Coaches and Players, Stephen E. Epler, (Lincoln, Neb.: 
University Publishing Company) 


Advanced Tactics in Field Hockey 


(Continued from Page 497) 

ponents guessing, it can be hit across the circle to the 
right inner. In any case, if the forwards are quick and 
accurate enough, the defense can do very little to prevent 
a shot. One of them should try to reach the ball with 
her stick held in one hand at the full stretch of her arm 
to jab it away, but if this fails, as it is very likely to do, 
she can but hope that the goalkeeper will manage to save 
the situation. Pair combination is not used at a long 
corner as the ball has to travel from too great a distance 
to make it practical. 








Recreation for Rural Communities 


(Continued from Page 493) 
always 100 per cent achieved. On this score we were ex- 
ceptionally successful. 

A number of communities have advised the writer 
verbally and by letter that some of the material and 
sources given in these programs have been used by various 
leaders in other community and social affairs. Opportuni- 
ties for socialization were greatly increased in both white 
and colored rural sections since thirty such programs 
were given in ten white and fifteen colored centers. 

Young and old not only learned but also enjoyed play- 
ing together, though for many this was a new experience. 
The average range of age in all the centers was six to 
sixty with some extremes at both ends. 

Equipment or expense involved was negligible as indi- 
cated by the programs outlined. The numerous requests 
for similar programs during the present year are indica- 
tive of the success of last year’s effort. In addition to these 
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outcomes the personal joy and satisfaction accruing ty 
Gret Nicke Hendricks and the writer, who served as 
leaders in these centers, should not be lightly discounte 


























Publicity—Your Right Hand Map 
(Continued from Page 484) 

sports to satisfy the women readers; or to satisfy poten. 

tial advertisers looking for a woman market. 

The dam cracked. A few of the most forward-lookj 
newspapers in a very few leading cities took on wome 
writers to spend their whole time covering women’s sports, 
Today there are two such full-time women’s sports tp. 
porters in New York, two in Boston, four in Philadelphia 
one in Baltimore, one in Washington, and recently a fey 


have begun appearing here and there in Chicago ang 
other points west. 

































































Where these women have been at work, women’s sports 
have become accepted by editors as a regular part of 
the paper, to be either welcomed or growled at, but ip § 
either case printed. What the largest papers do, the 
smaller ones eventually try to copy, so it can be said that 
American newspapers today are becoming increasingly 
women’s sports minded. 

That mind, however, is still measuring the events jt 
approves for publication against the model of men’s 
sports, against the spectacularity of men’s sports if not 
the muscle power. 

You people who want to get the most unspectacular 
sports yet devised into newspapers alongside of events 
that draw sixty thousand, eighty thousand, and a hundred 
thousand spectators into grandstands, must look your 
rival squarely in the face. 

There is no reason to presuppose that you cannot make 
your local sports editor ultimately see that your forms 
and standards of sports are building the future health of 
a nation, but it will take time and courage and not a little 
patience. The roar of the sporting arena gets a little un- 
der the skin, like drum beats, and editors and the lay § 
public are only human. 

Two things I have pointed out should succeed in cut- 
ting your path through to your objective of publicity for 
the most valuable types of sports. If it is possible, pay 
a visit to your local editors. Sell them. And when you 
have sold them, do the second thing. Keep giving them 
your material insistently, always bright-side up, so that 
whenever they have any possible space they will feel 
friendly, they will have your material, and it will be in 
acceptable form. 

In both of these two approaches, don’t forget that you 
are a salesman. And don’t forget either that it is not the 
editor’s fault if he doesn’t know all about your aims and 
so isn’t ready on the instant to enlist in your cause. He 
is not a physical educator. He doesn’t meet you people 
at conventions. He has not time to read the theoretical 
books in your field. He needs to be told. Tell him. 


















































| O questions that your chairman has asked me to 
answer I believe I have not answered directly. The 
first is: What can teachers do in sections where pub- 
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licity is bad to influence sports writers toward better 
standards? 

The answer to this, I believe, is: Get into personal 
copsct with the sports writers and their editors. If the 
, aa go to your institution for news, see them your- 
self. Give out personally what is to be given out, and 
while doing so use your influence on them to get them 
to write up the material in its correct light. 

Almost all reporters have a sense of humor. Somehow 
it goes with the trade. With this there is usually a degree 
of human understanding, a trace of sympathy. They can 
be appealed to. They are in most instances not at all 
closed-minded. Put your points to them friendlily. Tell 
them in light words but firm tone that in confining their 
stories to the diet practices, the cosmetics, the color of 
hair, and the brand of gum chewed by the local high- 
scoring basketball player, they automatically defeat both 
their own ends and yours. Such stories, usually splashed 
all over with unintelligible slang, disgust the girls them- 
selves and their friends and relatives, and turn all these 
potential readers away from the paper. And for your 
part, such stories not only do not tell the truth of your 
sports program, but obscure it, painting a false picture of 
either futile or harmful one-heroine sports, and hiding 
the fact that hundreds of girls are becoming better ath- 
letes and more fit for life yearly through your school’s 
program. 

If, on the other hand, the reporters do not go to your 
institution, then you are up against the situation of dis- 
interest that I have been commenting on throughout, and 
your problem is to interest the papers in your material. 

In either case, whether they seek your material and 
abuse it, or overlook you entirely, personal contact with 
the editors should be a major help. If you can persuade 
them, they will tell the reporters what to do. 

I presume I don’t need to add that if the bad-standard 
reports are on bad-standard events, the only way to stop 
the reports is to stop the events. 

The other remaining question is: ‘What, actually, can 
a committee like the Women’s Athletic Section Pub- 
licity Committee do?” 

To this, as to the former question, I cannot clip off any 
one answer that will be an open sesame. I can only sug- 
gest, and leave the rest to your ingenuity and caring. 

I should think that if a national committee, made up 
of sectional representatives, organized a network of local 
publicity effort, and the local agents worked along the 
lines formerly described, good publicity for the Women’s 
Athletic Section and for the standards it fosters could 
gradually be spread over the entire country. Through 
such a hierarchy of publicity workers, material on the 
Women’s Athletic Section and its branches, as such, 
could be made public, and the newspaper tone of treat- 
ment of women’s athletics stories could be broadly in- 
fluenced. 

I might make one last suggestion here, though I am 
sure it is little needed, that the conservative tone papers 
always be tried first. The conservative papers already 
tend in varying degrees toward the goals of truth and 
dignity, and so half the battle is won. 

(Continued on Page 522) 
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N closing may I make an appeal for the people of my 
side of the fence? Don’t judge the women’s sports 
writers of this country today on the composite total of 
the stories they write. If you go to some, and they seem 
receptive to your points and promise to do what they can 
to give your material space and faithful treatment, and 
then you discover their names above some long story on 
intercollegiate championships or commercialized basket- 
ball games, don’t feel they have been insincere in their 
talk with you. Don’t think they didn’t understand, and 
give them up with discouragement or disgust. 

The truth of the matter is, they are obliged to write on 
other subjects beside yours. They are obliged to cover 
the news. Until some fantastic day when the Olympics 
are abolished, the grandstands demolished, and perhaps 
a more universally intelligent attitude toward sports es- 
tablished in this country, the reporters will have to go on 
reporting spectacular, spectator sports. 

Instead of despairing of us, therefore, watch how many 
times we manage to squeeze in a good hard crack against 
the prevailing sports extravagances; watch how enthusi- 
astically we praise your types of activities, and your 
standards; watch how we get space for them as often as 
you give us acceptable material, despite the fact we may 
have had to break down the editor’s objections if you 
have not sold him. 

Talk to our editors. Talk to us. Give us your news in 
the best newspaper form you can, and then rely on those 
of us who have said we are with you to do our best. 





What is the “Modern Dance?” 
(Continued from Page 485) 


at it. Grace may be seen as frequently on the athletic 
field, the basketball floor, or the track as in the dancing 
studio. It is not a thing to be striven for in itself; it is 
the result of things well done. Grace may be defined as 
economy of movement, that is, doing the movement with 
the greatest ease and with the minimum of movement to 
complete the act. 

It might serve to clear up further questions if a few of 
the differences between modern dancing and other types 
of dancing are listed. In the first place, it is creative, 
whereas most other types of dancing are imitative, 
learned from instruction or learned from a book. Second, 
all of the skills are based on natural and not artificial 
movement, and are therefore adaptable to any age group 
and to any level of physical development. To say that 
the movements are based on natural movements does not 
mean to imply that the skills taught are natural move- 
ments, but that their source is. These natural movements 
can be augmented or diminished to suit the needs for 
which the skills were originated. In dances we speak of 
such changes in natural movement as distortion or styli- 
zation. That is, we distort natural movement to suit our 
need much as an artist distorts natural phenomena to 
suit his purpose. “Art is never a direct copy of the 
‘natural event’; it is always something more than literal 
representation. It is essentially a communication of ex- 
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perience, fired by imagination and the creative impuly 
by means of symbols and suggestion.’ 

A third point shows a very important and distinguih, 
ing difference between the modern dance and othe Cen, 
of dancing, and it is that the modern dance builis, 
creates technique to fit the idea, rather than by moulding 
the idea out of pre-learned technique, or by groupip, | 
techniques into a form. In art, all form must have meg, | 
ing and meaning is essential to the modern dance, Thi, § 
meaning may not be clear to the observer, but it my 
be clear to the dancers or they are uninspired, and cra, 
tive work requires a certain drive which comes frop 
inspiration. ; 

Because the student is not bound to traditional moy. 
ments, he finds many unusual and often distinctly ip. § 
dividual means of portraying his ideas in movement. This 
leads us to a fifth variation of modern dance from th § 
known types, namely, that the observer of modern dar. 
ing cannot enjoy this new dance form if he expects noth. 
ing more from it than to be entertained. As an observe 
he must, in order to attain complete appreciation an 
understanding of the compositions, expect to participate F 
mentally in the unfolding of individual and group ides F 
through their genuine sincerity of purpose by means gi f 
the most perfect instrument of art expression—th 
human body. If such participation leads one to the point f 
of wishing that he might also participate physically— > 
then you are attaining a kinesthetic appreciation of th F 
dance. This feeling of “I can do that—I want to 
it” aids in your appreciation immensely, for appreciation 7 
is first emotional and then intellectual. Other types of f 
dancing frequently leave the observer completely out of F 
the picture except to entertain him. In watching thes F 
types of dancing, the comment is often, “Isn’t it pretty, 
I wish I could do it,” or even more frequently just, “Isn't 
it lovely.” Seldom does it attain the point of lifting the } 
imagination or arousing any other emotion other than 
that of pleasure. If you have obtained even a remote ot | 
an occasional stimulus from watching the modern dance, [ 
you will find even more real enjoyment from your further 
contacts with it. The real appreciators of the modem 7 
dance are to be found among our eager, thinking in f 
dividuals who are willing to face today’s needs today. . f 

The values of this type of dancing in the physical edv- 
cation program are not difficult to define. In the firs 
place it is the one physical activity in which the student 
can express, in his own way, his own ideas. In grou | 
work, we have possibilities which can be developed into F 
real social values—a non-competitive opportunity fo 
group cooperation. 

Modern dance, as well as other forms of dancing, has 
recreational value which is paramount. All over th 
United States and in Europe there are lay groups organi 
ing for the purpose of creating group dances. These art 
springing up like mushrooms and will be widespread 
within a very few years. There is a reason for this. The 
modern dance is available to all ages due to its pliable 
technique, or lack of set technique. The average, % 














































1Hanya Holm, ‘The Dance, the Artist-Teacher and the Child,” 
Progressive Education, October, 1935. 
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well as the very talented, can participate. People attain 
a satisfaction from being able to move in rhythm and 
to express their own ideas in their own way. Through 

€ self-confidence is also built, partly due to the physi- 
08 which comes to the individual from being able 
to move well. 

The only creative activity which the physical education 
department has to offer the student is dancing. For this 
reason it should be included in the curriculum. Here is 
one exceedingly suitable place to correlate all the arts, 
and to build an esthetic appreciation for music, the space 
arts, literature, and drama, as well as dancing, and there- 
by contribute to the students’ capacity for a more com- 


plete life. 





Exercise and the Heart 


(Continued from Page 474) 


lined that the best and most conscientious physician may 
not be in the position to make a definite first hand deci- 
sion; and it should not be held against but rather for him 
if he defers his opinion. He faces sometimes the difficult 
decision either of permitting strenuous exercise and ac- 
cepting some risk, or of forbidding it and perhaps plant- 
ing in a human soul the vicious seed of belief in physical 
inferiority. 


O far we have not used the term “athlete’s heart,” 
and it is perhaps poor pedagogics to mention a term 
which should be better forgotten and certainly discon- 
tinued. If one asks physicians or lay people for a defini- 
tion of this term, one usually will hear multifarious and 
hazily expressed opinions. Athletic sports and heavy 
physical labor may well unfavorably influence a heart 
which is primarily diseased; then one should speak of a 
contributing factor. They also may apparently lead to a 
change in shape and increase in weight of the heart of a 
minor degree indeed; this is observed rather rarely, 
should be looked upon as a process of physiological 
adaptation, is compatible with full efficiency, and occurs 
only in connection with tests of endurance which are 
carried on over long periods. 
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Team Tactics in Soccer 


(Continued from Page 509) 

tion of the opponents and decide on the team mate in the 
best position to receive the ball. When the free kick is 
being taken in the opponents’ half of the field, one of 
the three central forwards is the logical person to pass to 
as she is in a good scoring position. If the kick is taken 
in one’s own half of the field a well-directed kick to the 
side of the field (never across the goal) is best. Diagram 
V shows the possibilities of a clearing pass to the left 
side of the field when a free kick is awarded in the pen- 
alty area. 

Team tactics in soccer depend upon eleven players— 
watching and thinking. A team may take a great deal 
of time in perfecting detailed plays and as a result lose 
sight of the general principles of team play. Soccer of- 
fers opportunity for quick decisions. Only when all 
members of the team “speak the same language” and re- 
act quickly and correctly to the situations that arise can 
good team play be assured. 





How to Get a State Director 
(Continued from Page 493) 


2. To get the cooperation of key persons such as leading 
educators, superintendents, and principals. 

3. To get the active cooperation of such organizations as 
the Parent-Teachers Association, American Legion, etc. 

4. To get the active cooperation of the State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

5. To get the state physical education association to take 
active leadership in this matter. 

6. To hold conferences with the state superintendent of 
schools. 

To be more specific, some suggestions follow: 

1. Contact and interest the state superintendent of public 
instruction: 

a) Through his closest personal and professional friends— 
people in whom he has confidence and high regard. 

6b) Through literature, resolutions, and publicity material. 

c) Through conferences with individuals and groups. 

d) Through offers of help. The main thing is to establish 
his interest and confidence. 

2. Get the active support of leading superintendents and 
principals throughout the state who are interested in the de- 
velopment of a sound, state-wide health and physical educa- 
tion program. Convince them that a state director on the 
staff of the state superintendent would be of great help to 
the educational administrator. Point out where this has been 
done in states with state directors. Show and demonstrate 
the advantages of having a state director. In fact, the active 
cooperation of a half-dozen superintendents and principals 
will be of great help in personal and individual conferences 
with the state superintendent and in group conferences later 
on. 

3. Get the backing of some of the twenty national and state 
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organizations who have actively cooperated in Betting |, 
and state directors during the last twenty years. The a 
active today are the National Congress of Parents and T _ 
ers, the American Legion, the Public Health Associationsyy 
Women’s Clubs, and the State Teachers Associations, Eis; 
D. Mitchell is special consultant on physical education to + 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and can be of real 
help to us through that organization. The American Legion 
is on record to participate actively, and they have done splen- 
did work. There are many other social, civic, athletic, ang 
recreation associations that have cooperated. 

4. Furnish the state superintendent with literature ang 
materials, especially material from the states that have stat, 
directors. 





5. Develop public opinion through key people. In one state 
a young lawyer was of great help. In another state an ingy. 
ance man who was a member of the state board of education 
generously assisted. In another state a doctor who was at the 
head of the Red Cross was of immense help because the 
superintendent had high regard for him. 

6. Get copies of resolutions that have been passed by in. 
fluential organizations. The National Physical Education 
Service has a number of these resolutions from the American 
Legion. This Service has also a number of useful bits of 
literature such as “Why Physical Education?” “Job Analysis 
—What a State Director Can Do,” and “Why Should a State 
Have a State Supervisor of Physical and Health Education?” 
The American Physical Education Association has some use. 
ful material. 


FTER all these things have been done, then it is 
wise to have a formal, set-up conference with the 
state superintendent, at his request, at which there would 
be representative superintendents and principals, officers 
of the state physical education association, key people 
from the American Legion, Parent-Teachers Association, 
etc. These conferences have proved very effective in 
many states. Conferences lasting two or three hours with 
the state superintendent have resulted in the appointment 
of state directors. These conferences have been arranged 
either through state teachers’ associations or at the re- 
quest of the state physical education association. They 
have demonstrated the important fact to state superin- 
tendents that there was state-wide interest. The president 
of the state university, and also presidents of state 
teachers’ colleges interested in the preparation of teach- 
ers have attended some of these conferences. In fact, 
the main thing is to lead up to and to build toward this 
big conference. At this meeting, a statement should be 
made regarding the many groups and individuals inter- 
ested in appointing a state director. These groups prom- 
ise to help and to support the state superintendent. That 
is, the purpose of the conference is to get back of the 
state superintendent and to let him know that public 
opinion is back of this project. To repeat: these state- 
wide conferences have been very effective during the past 
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two years, but much depends on their setup ang ar. | 


rangement. In one or two states, members of the state 
board of education have been very much interested and 
have helped materially. Personal friends and eq, 
with members of state boards of education help to ng 
a very effective approach to the state superintendent, 


But a word of warning is needed at this point. Pregsyr, 
should not be made on a state superintendent. The whol 
campaign should be one of cooperation—getting back of 
the state superintendent; making it his program; giving 
him a sense of confidence in the support of a state-wide 
group. In brief, the program is his, the appointment jg 
his, and he can count on the active cooperation of differ. 
ent organizations and individuals. Just what order the 
steps enumerated above should take will vary in the dif. 
ferent states. The process must be a gradual, growing 
one. The first step is to interest the state superintendent. 
The important thing is to get him to want a state direc. 
tor. Then when this is done your state conferences and 
your literature, etc., can be effective. But remember that 
nothing can be done without the interest and cooperation 
of the state superintendent. 





Extramural Athletics in the East 
(Continued from Page 499) 


From the replies received there is little evidence to indi- 
cate “spectator interest.” The Colgate-Cornell soccer 
and touch football games attracted approximately 500 
students, and several hundred witnessed the Syracuse- 
Colgate Intramural Day activities. 

Those intramural directors opposing extramural ath- 
letics do so largely on the ground that they are trespass- 
ing on the intercollegiate program. The 4 non-eastern 





institutions that have discontinued this practice (Oberlin | 


College, The Ohio State University, Western Reserve 
University, University of Cincinnati) have done so be- 
cause they considered it contrary to the rules of the Ohio 
Conference governing intercollegiate sport, as the par- 
ticipants did not comply with all of the Conference stand- 
ards. Certain of these midwestern intramural directors, 
too, felt that extramural athletics if continued would re- 
sult in a neglect of intramural competition, and thus 


destroy the real purpose for the maintenance of the intra- 
mural sports program. 


Conclusion 


The number of institutions in the East that are con- 
ducting extramural athletics has increased tremendously 
since 1933. For the most part these contests are student- 
conducted and student-financed, although nearly all of 
the colleges and universities exercise some form of super- 
vision over the program, this usually being a responsi- 
bility of the intramural department. 

Extramural athletics in eastern colleges and universi- 
ties is characterized by the few contests held in each 
sport and the large number of different activities con- 
ducted, many of which are of the carry-over or recrea- 
tional type. This is probably as it should be if the fear 
of a few intramural directors, that extramural athletics 
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realized. 
Institutions Conducting Extramural Athletics 


dite intramural directors of the following 28 colleges 
and universities reported that some form of extramural 
athletic competition is conducted at their institutions: 
Eastern Amherst College, Brown University, Buck- 
nell University, Colgate University, Columbia University, 
Connecticut State College, Dartmouth College, Harvard 
University, Lafayette College, Lehigh University, New 
York University, Pennsylvania State College, Princeton 
University, Rutgers University, Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College, Swarthmore College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, University of Vermont, Washington and Jefferson 
College, Wesleyan University, and Yale University. 
Non-Eastern. — Antioch College, Catholic University 
of America, Duke University, Iowa State College, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and West Virginia University. 





An Experiment in Health Education 


(Continued from Page 488) 


with the Davidson County Health Department, thirty 
specimens of water have been examined for potability, 
and new games have been taught with the assistance of 
students taking the hygiene course at Fisk University. 

At the end of the school year 1934-1935 a check-up 
made on the health habits of the children as observed 
in the school by the teacher and deducted from inter- 
views with parents revealed: 

163 using individual drinking cups. 

139 washing hands after defecation. 

189 washing hands before eating. 

188 drinking milk daily. 

111 cleaning teeth daily. 

135 sleeping with windows open. 

174 using pit privies. 

10 using surface privies. 

5 had no privies. 

At one school thirty of the children were able to obtain 
twenty-five cents each from their parents to employ a 
dentist to visit the school and give their teeth prophy- 
lactic treatment. 

In addition to the field work in these three elementary 
schools, courses in health education are offered simul- 
taneously at both Fisk University and the A. and I. 
State College. 


E WILL now discuss briefly what has been 

attempted in the two colleges. A course was out- 
lined for the training of teachers in these institutions 
based on our findings in the field. 

It is interesting to compare the grades made by one 
group of students receving information only through 
the sense of hearing and the other group through hearing, 
seeing, and doing. To the group of students receiving 
information only through the sense of hearing, the aver- 
age grade is C. To the group of students receiving infor- 
mation through hearing, seeing, and doing, the average 
grade is B. 
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Our final recommendation concerning the employmen 
of a full-time person to develop the methods of techni 
was not complied with until the present school oe : 
1935-1936. The person selected was Miss E. F. Gia, 
Recently, there has been appointed an advisory de | 
mittee composed of some of the personnel of the Depart. 
ment of Sociology and Education at Fisk University 
A. and I. State College, Peabody College, Vander, | 
University, and the State Department of Education, | 

Summary.—In a study of Tennessee Statistics, D; ; 
Elbridge Sibley was literally struck by the much higher } 
mortality rate among negroes than among whites in 
nearly all the communicable diseases, especially in tube. 
culosis. 

An epidemiological survey by the State Health Depart. 
ment indicated that social and economic differences be. 
tween the races were primarily responsible for the dij. 
ferences in mortality rates. 

The Joint Health Committee, formed to devise way; | 
and means to decrease the mortality rate among Negroes, ’ 
decided upon a five-year program of health education, 
A survey was made of three typical elementary schook 
to determine their sanitary and hygienic status. It was 
also decided that teacher training in health education | 
methods should be begun in the two negro arts colleges 
in Nashville. 

Until the present school year, Dr. Bent has carried 
on the work of teacher training and the experimental 
health teaching alone. This year a full-time field worker 
has been employed in the person of Miss Green. 





A second survey of the schools and communities § 


showed encouraging improvement in sanitary and 


hygienic practices and indicated that the desired results | 


were being obtained. 
The experiment is being continued. 





Milestones of Progress 


(Continued from Page 475) 

education was thereby placed on a permanent basis. 

Special instruction as to the effects of alcoholic drinks 
was quickly tagged on to the law of 1885. The following | 
year the legislature passed a law forbidding the sale of 
tobacco in any of its forms to any person under sixteen 
years of age. This necessitated adding the teaching of 
“the harmful effects of narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem.” In 1908 interested leaders in tuberculosis preven- 


tion, aware of the increase of this dread disease and con- 


scious of the place of personal hygiene as a preventative, 
tagged on “instruction as to tuberculosis and its preven- 
tion” to the general hygiene and physiology instruction 
law. Three years later instruction was authorized in the 
application of surgical remedies and first-aid for injured. 


E have passed through several stages of develop- 
ment with reference to our conception of schodl 





health work. 

The first important change in textbooks and in courses 
of study in health was in the direction of less attention 
to body structure and greater attention to such subjects 


as sanitation and hygiene, proper diet, the importance f 
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of plenty of sleep, fresh air, mental and emotional health, 
and similar subjects. There were two important reasons 
jor this change of emphasis in health instruction. First, 
edyaiors began to realize that the layman does not need 
442 same kind of information as is needed in the training 
of the specialist. Second, people became conscious of the 
tremendous importance to health of such matters as sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions, so the new textbooks sup- 
plied simple rules and knowledge that would function in 
the lives of the people. 

The most important change in textbook organization 
and content, and in courses of study in health, has been 
in the direction of the teaching of health habits. Today, 
in modern elementary schools, health education is largely 
a matter of providing and maintaining health by practic- 
ing these simple habits and laws. The secondary grades 
stress a more scientific approach to health education. 





Art and Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 477) 


to be found on the history of play as on the history of art. 
There has never been a revolt or a victory about which 
a song and a dance were not made. No country ever 
went to war without marching to it. The power of play 
and of art to unite people is as old as the race. In this 
deeply significant social sense, they are akin. 

Finally, in terms of the process by which each takes 
place and the results of that process, play and art are 
related. Art is a creative process. So also is play. Both 
are free and active pursuits and belong to those aspects 
of life which are non-economic or non-utilitarian in the 
sense of being more than the mere means of existence. 
Life can and does often go on without either one. But in 
these two processes and their results reside many of the 
elements which make life worth living. Creative action, 
the most heightened form of living, finds largest oppor- 
tunity here. In essentials, the processes involved in art 
and play are identical. Each entails the possession and 
use of innate powers, the acquisition of techniques grow- 
ing out of those powers, and submission to the laws and 
disciplines which yield mastery in each. But there is an 
important distinction. Play is essentially competitive. Art 
is essentially aesthetic. This distinction, which: is basic- 
ally one of function, has been reflected at every juncture 
in this total comparison. It appears again in the product 
or result of the two activities. A game has no real sig- 
nificance except as it is played. A work of art, however, 
has significance as a thing in itself. It is a permanent 
form with qualities and effects which exist quite inde- 
pendently of the process by which it came about. The 
laws and the satisfactions of play are those of competi- 
tion. Of art, they are the laws and satisfactions of 
aesthetic experience. 


O review, then, the common factors of this compari- 
son, art and play each afford developments essential 
to growth, each is deeply social and strongly socializing, 
each draws upon and gives form to basic human powers, 
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T Woven and Welded 
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Many Schools Use Our Quality Mats Exclusively 
Standard quality. gymnasium mats are 2 inches thick, made of 
No. 6 (21-ounce) soft white duck, of two layers of quality 
l-inch hairfelt, closely tufted. The edges are built up square 
and reinforced. Strong duck handles are securely attached 
to reinforced edges. 

U. S. Rubber Products jobbers for rubber wrestling mat covers 
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Dwight Posture Mode 


With Directions for Using ; 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
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shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
tilt. PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a 
hundred. 
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each is a creative process. The ultimate function of om § 
diverges from that of the other; but from the Standpoj 
of organic factors, they are either identical or compl 
mentary. ie f 
If this relationship affords sufficient grounds for, ' 
alliance between physical education and the arts th 
practical consequences of such an alliance must be briehy 
indicated. If physical education is rightly Conceived ag 
play, and hence as an expressive activity of man, its edy. | 
cational procedure must be designed at every point 4) | 
allow the utmost of expressive action. But contempor 
procedure is by no means typically designed in this fag. | 
ion. Even with young children, the rule is to present thy 
play experience ready-made. Play comes out of a syll. 
bus containing an inexhaustible supply of thoroughly 
worked-out games, dances, and the like. But someoy 
sometime, somewhere, had to make those games ang 
dances, as surely as someone had to compose every sony 
in the song books or paint every picture reproduced 
the schoolroom walls. Half the total satisfaction to ) 
had of the thing in question and many satisfactions {) 
be had in no other way resided in the making. Ther 
was a purpose set, a plan made, a process carried out, 
and the result judged. Those four steps make up th 
cycle of expressive activity and the sequence of creative | 
action. None may be omitted or substituted for by 
vicarious means without curtailing or destroying th | 
whole. Finished products have always their peculiar 
worth and usefulness as secondary means to experience, 
but they are never whole substitutes for production itself, 
The content of physical education as an expressive | 
activity of man must be something more than finished | 
products of action. These belong, but only in proper | 
proportion to unfinished products, products which ar | 
educational precisely because they are unfinished. Toa | 
child, even rightly to adults, play is essentially an at- 
venturesome business, a matter of exploration and dis 
covery. Any teacher of physical education capable of 
holding a job can set out all the equipment, make every | 
provision for safety and convenience, find and memoriz | 
any number of ready-made games and dances, and with 
these preparations thoroughly subdue a whole roomful o 
children for as much as an hour at a time. But not 9) 
large a number of teachers can reverse the whole proces. 
It is almost never expected, and less often actually hoped, 


that the children will ask why the game is played the) 


way the teacher says to play it. But it is a question fre 
quently containing even more educational significance 
than the game itself. 

It is obviously quite possible to devise a program 0 
physical education containing the minimum amount d 
expressive activity in this matter of ready-made situations 
as well as in a dozen other ways which could be mer 


Gi ass 





tioned. The same thing can happen in art and quite a 
easily. When most of us went to elementary school, at 







meant memorizing “The Curfew Shall Not Ring To) 
night,” singing “Santa Lucia” out of a book, or copying 
an autumn leaf pinned to a piece of green blotting papet.§ 


Not many of us ever found out, except by chance, whethet 


we had it in us to make a poem, or a song, or a picture dl 
something we really knew and cared about. We copiely 
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art, and expressed little but mild enthusiasm, at best, 
over the process or the result. 


NE Dhoni discussion is no more than the cursory statement 


of a point of view. It is a point of view we in physical 
education have, wittingly or unwittingly, assumed the 
responsibility for examining at far greater length. If we 
set out to contribute to the enrichment of living by what 
we do with physical education, we must perforce ignore 
no means for enriching our own field by alliances which 
will serve that end. We must hold a conception of physi- 
cal education broad enough to comprise elements from 
every allied field and deep enough to reach the roots of 
the thing we are doing. Because like art, play to be alive 
must be constantly remade, we must for each group of 
children who grow up in it, remake physical education 
as an expressive activity. This, if we can do it, will not 
be boondoggling. 





Bearers of the Olympic Flame 
(Continued from Page 480) 
holy flame immediately arises. 

It is impossible to find words for this tremendously 
magical effect, and the power which is enclosed in this 
symbolic action. There is an awed silence; then cheers 
arise from thousands of throats. The Games are on! 





Six-Man Football 
(Continued from Page 503) 


by the small schools and which they could handle with 
a limited number of boys. Too, the sport has a much 
stronger spectator-appeal than the casual observer would 
suspect. The game is open. It is easier for the average 
spectator to see just what is going on. The deception, 
timing, and color of a finely coached offense, and the 
determination, headiness, and gameness of an unyielding 
defense make for a spectator-appeal equal to, if not 
greater than, that of the eleven-man game. 


Some experimenting has been done with the seven- 
and nine-man football games, but I believe the six-man 
game has the most promise for the small school. The 
small schools can play it without going into their seventh 
and eighth grades for material. Then, too, this game is 
a game in itself and should be developed along these 
lines. It will gain favor as a six-man game and by ad- 
hering rigidly to the six-man idea will become popular 
in its own right and on its own merits, distinct from the 
eleven-man football game. It has spread rapidly in 
North Dakota, and the fall of 1936 will see the first 
state championship in six-man football officially decided 
by state-wide play. South Dakota is also increasing 
the number of six-man football teams and undoubtedly 
will have a state championship in this sport in the near 
future for the small schools. This game provides a 
real interscholastic activity for the small schools and too 
much thanks cannot be given to Stephen E. Epler, the 
originator of this type of football. 
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AERIAL TENNIS 


Similar to Badminton and Aerial Darts 


Made express- Singles Court 


ly for Univer- v4 ay’ x SO’ 
sity, College, \%S Doubles Court 
High School, 30’ x 50’ 
Club & Y.M. 

x. eens Played indoors 
shace. or outdoors. 


Birdies have solid, live-rubber base with small nipple at tip; 
each equipped with six selected white feathers. Paddles are of 
34” plywood, with built up handles and leather tips. Birdies 

.80 per doz., Paddles 75c each plus postage. All equipment 
minutely fashioned. Sent on approval. 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


208 North 22nd Street Kansas City, Kansas 
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A four-year curriculum in physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation leading to the 
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Comprehensive professional courses are 
based on a broad education in the liberal 
arts and sciences. The college is accredited 
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The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy for 
each of the following JoURNALS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucaTIon received in: good condition: October and De- 
cember, 1930; April, November, and December, 1931, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, 1935 and January 
1936. Seventy-five cents will be paid for May, 1930 and 
December, 1931, copies of the Research Quarterly, Twenty- 
five cents will also be paid for each copy of the American 
Physical Education Review for May and October, 1928, and 
$1.00 each for all issues of the Review or Proceedings of 
the A.A.A.P.E. prior to 1898. 

















MEDALS, CUPS AND TROPHIES 
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MEDALS - 25c. EACH 
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Write for EK VERSON Electric Chlorinators 


Produces Sodium Hypochlorite (NaOCl) electrically from 
ordinary salt and water. Capacity, equivalent to 12 
pounds chlorine gas in 24 hours: NaOCl stays active 
much longer. Ends hazard of chlorine leakage. Ideal for 
swimming pools, etc. Keeps water germ-free and mon- 
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Fifty Football Plays. Edited by Arthur J. “Dutch” Bergman. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936). 112 pages. 
$1.50. 


This excellent and timely compilation includes fifty diagram- 
med plays contributed by fifty outstanding football coaches of 
the country. Highly-colored laterals, reverses, spins, and new 
types of scoring plays are laid open, many for the first time, to 
all coaches and players of the game. Many of these plays will 
suggest new ideas, new methods in handling the ball, new types 
of laterals, new possibilities in your offense and defense, and in 
many instances the play may be adopted in its entirety. Fifty 
Football Plays is a valuable addition to the literature of football. 


Field Hockey Workbook for High School and College Stu- 
dents. Hilda V. Burr and Jeannette B. Saurborn. (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1936). 68 pages. 
$1.75. 


The idea of a workbook in teaching sports is new, but one 
which should prove helpful for rainy day sessions, for teaching 
fundamentals, tactics, and rules, and as a measure of achieve- 
ment. Numerous diagrams, blanks for answering questions, and 
ample space for notes make this workbook a very useful teacher’s 
assistant for beginning or advanced players. 


Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. William S. Sadler, M.D. 
(St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1936). 1231 pages. 
$10.00. 


This is a complete text and reference book treating all phases 
of psychiatry and providing a glossary that is equivalent to a dic- 
tionary of psychiatry. Many solutions to mental hygiene prob- 
lems may be found within these pages. This one volume includes 
discussions of psychiatric problems which may be found from the 
nursery up through adolescence and adulthood to old age. Major 
attention is given to the neuroses and personal maladjustment ; 
the psychoses, however, are not neglected. Theory and Practice 
of Psychiatry, while written for the physician, will be found 
equally serviceable to teachers. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted By American Universities. 
1934-1935. (Number 2) Edited by Donald B. Gilchrist. (New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1935). $1.00. 


This is the second in a series of publications of the same title 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company. It is of exceptional 
value to the graduate student and to those seeking references in 
philosophy, religion, physical sciences, the earth sciences, biologi- 
cal sciences, social sciences, literature, and art. One finds in this 
monograph a thorough statistical record of doctoral awards in 
American Universities between 1926-1935. 


Functional Football. John Da Grosa. (Philadelphia: W. B. 

Saunders and Company, 1936). 323 pages. $3.00. 

A thorough study of football from its elementary to its more 
advanced stages is offered in this new text. Numerous ideas are 
presented to the coach for his use in tutoring the squad and in 
applying fundamental principles of teaching the game. Offensive 
fundamentals, defensive fundamentals, the offense, the defense, 
and coaching responsibility are discussed in turn. Well illustrated; 
replete with diagrams. 


American Universities and Colleges. Edited by Stephen Marsh. 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1936). 1129 
pages. $4.00. 

This handbook on higher education is a record of what is 
being done in colleges and universities today. Part I is a compre- 
hensive yet concise survey of higher education in America, in- 
cluding the American college, the: university, the professional 
schools, and the foreign student in America; Part II includes the 
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amount of endowment, the annual budget, the enrollment 
variety of courses offered, and, other interesting information, the 
cerning each institution. Extremely useful and authoritative.” 


Athletic Weightograph. R. V. Roberts, Trainer of Ag 
University of Michigan. (Ann Arbor, Michigan, publishgft 
the author, 1936). $1.00 per dozen sheets, plus postage, 


This unique and practical device meets the need for a wei 
chart in athletics that can be read quickly and accurately, 
weight records of the entire squad may be recorded graphic 
and without considerable use of time, on this new Athle 
Weightograph. Each graph sheet consists of twenty-eight 
vidual graphs which give a complete picture of each pla 
fluctuations in weight from day to day. The Athletic Weig 
graph will undoubtedly prove its superiority over the fg 
weight charts. 
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